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THE UNJUST TAX ON AMMUNITION. 


Ir the average well informed shooter were asked where 
the fulminate of his shot gun and rifle shells was made, 
he would probably say that it was a product of the fac- 
tories of those shell manufacturers whose names are as 
household words. But he would be in error; it comes 
from Canada. The reason for our importing the ful- 
minate instead of making it ourselves, and of our paying 
such a high price for it, is found in a chain of circum- 
stances which are among the curiosities of the United 
States Internal revenue system. The explanation is given 
in the report of the census for 1900 as follows: 


Although charges of dynamite and other high explosives are 
invariably fired by detonators or blasting caps charged with 
mercuric fulminate, and although percussion caps, friction primers 
and fixed ammunition are also charged with this explosive, yet 
the amount of this most important and essential explosive which 
is returned as manufactured in the United States was quite in- 
significant. On the other hand * * * the importation of ful- 
minate is assuming greater and greater importance as our home 
industry in other explosives grows, and this is shown even more 
markedly if to the values for the fulminate there be added those 
for the blasting caps, percussion caps and cartridges that are also 
imported. 

The fact that, notwithstanding the dangers attendant on the 
transportation of this violent explosive substance, its home manu- 
facture has been almost completely superseded by the foreign 
product, is explained on stating that it is manufactured from 
grain alcohol, mercury and nitric acid; that for every twelve parts 
by weight of mercury fulminate produced, 110 parts by weight of 
95 per cent. alcohol are consumed; and that the tax levied in the 
United States on alcohol makes the foreign commerce in this 
article a very profitable one, and home competition practically 
impossible. 

The revenue tax on the alcohol used in the manufacture 
of fulminate powders, or fulminate of mercury, the ex- 
plosive agent used in percussion caps and cartridges of all 
kinds, is $2.08 per gallon. This is prohibitive of home 
manufacture. “Practically all the fulminate of mercury used 
in the United States,” says an authority on the subject, 
“is now made in Canada, the alcohol being shipped from 
this country in bond without payment of tax and used in 
bonded manufacturing warehouses in the preparation of 
the fulminate. This is exported to the United States, pay- 
ing a customs duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, which is 
considerably less than our internal revenue tax on alcohol 
necessary to manufacture it.” The commercial alcohol tax 
means, then, in this case, that Canadian workmen get the 
employment which, with free alcohol, American workmen 
would have; we pay an increased price for our ammuni- 
tion, and American manufacturers are shut out from the 
markets of the world. 

But this is only a part, and a minor part, of the drain 
which the tax on alcohol makes on the sportsman’s purse 
when he opens it to pay for his ammunition. Of greater 
moment is the increased cost of smokeless powders caused 
by the increased cost of alcohol, which is a considerable 
constituent of their composition. Every pound of the best 
smokeless powder is taxed thirty-seven cents for the alco- 
hol employed in its making. That is to say, it costs to 
make thirty-seven cents more than it would cost were*the 
alcohol of the kind used in its manufacture free of tax. The 
manufacturer, of course, gets his money back. The con- 
sumer pays it. The $2.08 per gallon for alcohol in this 
particular instance comes out of the pocket of the man who 
shoots the gun. The sportsman is taxed ‘twice for his 
cartridge, once for the fulminate and again for the pow- 
der. . 

It is worth noting, too, that the sportsmen of no other 
civilized country on earth have to pay an increased cost 
for their ammunition by reason of a tax on alcohol. 
Everywhere else than in the United States alcohol for in- 
dustrial purposes is free of tax. 

Why are we thus taxed for our ammunition? For the 
same reason that we are taxed for our hats, furniture, 
typewriters, perfumery and everything else into the manu- 
facture of which alcohol enters. And that reason, so far 
as any is discernible, is to give increased profits to the 
wood alcohol interests. Wood alcohol is untaxed. Tak- 
ing advantage of the tax of $2.08 on alcohol made from 
corn, potatoes and other farm products, the distillers of 
wood alcohol sell their eight to ten millions of gallons 
per year at a vastly increased profit. It is this immense 
profitableness of the wood alcohol industry which is 
Stimulating the denudation of vast areas of forests. 

A measure introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Mr, Boutell, and now in-the hands of the Commi 
on Ways and Means, provides as follows; 


“That distilled spirits of an alcoholic strnegth of not 
less than one hundred and sixty per centum proof, as 
defined by sections thirty-two and forty-nine of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, may, when rendered 
unfit for drinking purposes or for use as a beverage, be 
removed from distillery warehouses free of tax under 
such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe: Provided, That sulphuric ether, wood 
alcohol, methylic alcohol, wood naphtha, or other sub- 
stances approved by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be mixed 
with such distilled spirits so as to render the same unfit 
for drinking purposes or for use as a beverage.” 

Other sections make provision for so controlling the 
treated product that it may not be rectified for use as a 
beverage. 

As has been said, the only opposition to the enactment 
of Mr. Boutell’s measure comes from the wood alcohcl 
interests, which under the existing system have ex- 
traordinary favoritism. If beyond this selfish favoritism 
of a class there is any reason why the sportsman should 
continue to pay 37 cents a pound more for his powder 
than he would without the alcohol tax, we have been un- 
able to surmise it. Or why we should pay more for the 
thousand and one other things which are taxed at the rate 
of $2.08 for every gallon of alcohol used in their manu- 
facture. Or why, by government intervention, we should 
stimulate the wood alcohol industry, which is laying 
waste the forests. The forestry question, it is true, is, 
for most of us, academic; we have convictions on it and 
some sentiment; but it does not appeal to us with the 
force and directness of something that touches the 
pocket. Every one of us, on the contrary, who uses a 
gun or rifle, may measure the personal interest he has in 
the passage of the Boutell bill by multiplying the number 
of the pounds of smokeless powder he uses in a season 
by the number 37, which represents the excessive price 
per pound he will have to pay for his powder until the 
bill shall have become a law. 








RAILROADS AND FISHING. 


There is very little free fishing for trout on Long Island. 
On the other hand, that island affords some of the best 
preserved fishing anywhere in New York, but this is ac- 
cessible only to the persons for whom it is preserved. 

In the interior things are somewhat different. A vast 
number of streams, large and small, flow down into 
greater rivers, and afford a vast mileage of fishing waters. 
Ten or fifteen years ago many of these brooks and little 
rivers were so persistently fished that they were almost 
exhausted, and in many cases yielded the scantiest return 
to the ardent angler. In present years, however, the 
fishing is much better; and this has come about from a 
source which most people would hardly have expected— 
through the restocking of the waters by the railroads 
passing near them. 

It is well recognized that all the railroads which 
penetrate big game countries make a great feature of 
their hunting advantages, and of late years the attraction 
which shooting and fishing offers to a large class of the 
public has come to be generally appreciated by railway 
and steamboat lines everywhere. 

Their advertising in periodicals, and the special booklets 
which so many transportation lines now prepare for the 
sole use of those devoted to the pastimes of the gun and 
rod, show how important this feature of travel has be- 
come. Efforts are constantly being made to render new 
regions accessible to hunter and angler, to find out 
what these regions contain in the way of game and 
fish, and to furnish the detailed information which the 
sportsman requires. It is not enough nowadays to talk 
in general terms about the hunting and fishing of any 
region, without knowing anything about it. Real effort is 
made to give accurate information, so that the successful 
sportsman shall patronize the line year after year, instead 
of visiting the country once, finding it. misrepresented, 
and then going away disgusted, to return no more. 

As competition grows more and more keen there is an 
eager rivalry among the railroads for the patronage of 
big-game hunter, gunner and angler, and with this in 
mind roads like the Erie, the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, ‘and the New York, Ontario and Western each 
year put themselves to a considerable expense of time 
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and money to keep up the supply of fish in the streams 
near which their lines pass. 

This is money well invested by the railroads and it cer- 
tainly is a great benefit to the angler. It is possible now- 
adays, by consulting the booklets issued by the different 
roads, to get a deal of information as to streams, hotels, 
teams, and matters generally of interest to the angler, so 
that, assuming all this information to be accurate, he need 
not go astray, and, if weather conditions are satisfactory, 
is reasonably sure of a successful trip. 

There are many old timers who declare that the rail- 
roads are the primary cause of the present scarcity of 
game and fish, and it is, of course, true, that by bringing 
a multitude of people into a region once given over to 
solitude the roads are the indirect cause of the destruction 
of the wild creatures which occupied these solitary places. 
But it seems that the pendulum has now begun to swing 
back again, that the railroads are stocking the waters with 
fish; and it is conceivable that the time may come when 
these great corporations will find it to their interest to re- 
stock the covers with game. 





NEW YORK SPRING SHOOTING. 

Tuts year the New York spring shooting of wild fowl 
resembles the reptilian fauna of Ireland. There is none. 
The advocates of the repeal of-the present law succeeded 
in passing the Hubbs bill in the Assembly, without al- 
lowing the supporters of the present law to be heard, but 
when the bill reached the Senate the story was a different 
ene. What was done at the hearing before the Senate 
committee, to which the bill was referred, was duly re- 
ported in the Forest AND STREAM. 

In due course the time came for action on the bill, and 
Senator Bailey, of Suffolk County, moved to discharge 
the Forest, Fish and Game Committee of the Senate from 
further consideration of Assemblyman Hubbs’ bill to per- 
mit spring shooting on Long Island. The vote on this 
motion is given below, those voting in the affirmative, 
favoring spring shooting. This is the final defeat of the 
measure in this Legislature. 

Ayes—Mr. Bailey, Mr. Burton, Mr. Cullen, Mr. Dooling, Mr. 


Dowling, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Foley, Mr. Frawley, Mr. Grady, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Keenan, Mr. Martin, Mr. McCabe, Mr. McCarren, 


Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Ramsperger, Mr. Riordan, Mr. Russell, Mr. 
Townsend, Mr. Wagner, Mr. Whitlock. 

Nays—Mr. Allds, Mr. Ambler, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Brackett, Mr. E. R. Brown, Mr. W. L. Brown, Mr. Carpenter, 


Mr. Elsberg, Mr. Fancher, Mr. Gates, Mr. Goodsell, Mr. Green, 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Lefevre, Mr. Lewis, Mr. L’Hommedieu, Mr. Malby, 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. McEwan, Mr. Raines, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Warnick, Mr. White, Mr. Wilcox. 


It is worth while for the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
to keep this list for future reference, for it shows the 
position of the various New York Senators on the ques- 
tion of spring shooting. It shows also a respectable ma- 
jority in the Senate in favor of game protection, and that 
the New York City and Brooklyn Senators on the: whole 
are in favor of spring shooting. 

New York is the great market of the Atlantic seaboard 
for game of all sorts, including wild fowl. If market 
gunners find that wild fowl cannot be sold in New York 
the inducement to kill them almost ceases to exist. Re- 
cently, in some of the southern States, and especially 
along Currituck Sound, the price of canvasbacks fell to 
séventy-five cents a pair—a price lower than they have 
brought for many years, the usual price to gunners being 
$2.50 or $2 per pair. The price for other ducks fell cor- 
respondingly, so that ducks hardly paid for the ammuni- 
tion used to kill them. 

The local gunners could not understand what such a 
fall in prices meant, but since they could not get more 
than this for their birds, many of them have given up 
shooting, declaring that rather than kill .canvasbacks at 
such a price they would let them go, to return to their 
northern homes and breed to bring back others next 
autumn. 

The great fall in the price of canvasbacks and other 
ducks is, no doubt, due to the fact that the New York 
market is no longer open to them in spring. The markets 
of other large cities became glutted, and the buyers of 
birds could not get rid of their stock; they therefore 
ceased to buy, the gunners ceased to shoot, and the fact 
that shooting or possession of wild fowl in New York is 
torbidden in spring has stopped the shooting of birds in 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and no doubt in 
-many other States. So far reaching is the action of the 
New York Legislature in this matter. 










Floating Down the Mississippi. 


IX.—Reelfoot Lake—Part One. 





In the early 
part of the last 
century, or per- 
haps toward the 
end of the one 
before, the 
ground in one 
section of the 
Mississippi 
Basin began to 
tremble. As the 
basin embraces 
upward of 2,200,- 
000 square miles, 
those interested 
will do well to 
take a map of the 
United States— 
better yet of the 
Mississippi and 
its tributaries— 
run a line due 
south from the 
fork of the Ohio 
and Mississippi 
for 120 miles. Another line of the same length run due 
west, then north and east again, making a square, will 
indicate sufficiently closely the area of intense and acute 
disturbance. If the map used is the Index Chart of the 
Mississippi from the Mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf of 
Ohio, it will be seen that the district is largely “al- 
luvial”—built of river sediment—and still the play- 
ground of many streams. To those who like history, 
the names New Madrid, Gayoso, Columbus, and Fort 
Pillow will indicate one branch of interests centered in 
this arbitrary square. New Madrid comes first of all 
to the mind. As a fighting town, New Madrid is 
famed. 

The trembling of the earth continued for a number of 
years before they more than sent the wild birds scream- 
ing into the air, and caused men to more than cease for a 
moment from their ordinary occupations of hunting and 
land clearing; but, according to Judge Hawyard’s ac- 
count (in the ’20s), about Dec. 14, 1811, a dark fog, with 
the smell of sulphur in it, seemed to exude from the 
earth, the wind ceased, and a dead calm ensued. And 
then, at 2:30 o’clock on the morning of Dec. 16, “an 
awful noise, like distant thunder, only more hoarse and 
vibrating,” was heard coming from the west. The 
ground began to jump, cabins fell down, trees whipped 
through the air, and the inhabitants of New Madrid, 
screaming and running through the town, were en- 
veloped in darkness, caused by “the saturation of the 
atmosphere by sulphurous vapors.” At daybreak, after 
many minor vibrations, came another, more violent 
than the rest. “The earth rolled in waves a few feet in 
height,” which burst as they came, spurting stone and 
coal and sand “as high as the tops of the trees,” and 
in the river “spouts of water three to four inches in 
diameter shot up to a great height.” 

All kinds of animals, domestic and wild, rushed into 
the settlements and mingled with the equally terrified 
humanity, the chorus of cries being accompanied by the 
crash of trees whose roots were being twisted and tops 
snapped off—all to the music of earth-boomings. The 
waters of the streams sloshed against the banks from 
which they had jumped, and the “people of New Madrid, 
who had been noted for their profligacy and impiety,” 
between spasms of sea-sickness, endeavored to get to 
their knees and clasp whip-sawed hands in earnest sup- 
plication. ‘ 

A Mrs. Lafont fell fainting and died of fright. A 
Mrs. Harris was hit by a log from her cabin, as it fell, 
and died of her injuries. Many people fled inland and 
waded away from the river for miles with the water up 
to their waists, for the country was overflowed by 
water from the earth and from lakes whose beds had 
been raised higher than the banks. The graveyard 
caved into the river. 

A succession of minor shocks succeeded these severe 
ones, till on Jan. 23, 1812, when another violent shock 
came, and was followed by days and days when the 
“earth as in continual agitation, visibly waving as a 
gentle sea.” Till Feb. 7 this storm from. the depths of 
the earth tossed the earth, and on that day come a 
concussion known as “the hard shock.” 

Each account of what occurred on Feb. 7 differs more 
or less, according to the narrator. But the stories seem 
to be all true. Eliza Brown, in a letter written to 
Lerenzo Dow, a preacher, described the New Madrid 
earthquakes, and his letter seems to have been edited 
with a dictionary of synonyms—nice, big words, and 
considerable grammar thrown in. The letter says: 

“At first the Mississippi seemed to recede from its 
banks as the water gathered up like a mountain, leaving 
for a moment the keel boats that were here (New 


Madrid) on their way to New Orleans, on the bare 
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sand, in which time the poor sailors made their escape 
from them. It then rising from 15 to 20 feet perpen- 
dicularly and expanding, as it were, at the same mo- 
ment, the bank overflowed with a retrograde current as 
rapid as a torrent,” stranding keel boats far up the little 
creek, at the mouth of which they were tied. This water 
came back and the drift tore young cottonwoods in 
two as if “by art,” so evenly was it done. Fish 
were left high and dry, and rumor said a woman and 
areas children were drowned from a “torn up” keel 
oat. 

Nolte, a merchant, in “Fifty Years in Both Hemi- 
spheres,” was tied to the New Madrid landing in a 
keel boat. He reached the town on Feb. 6, with about 
twenty other boats. “It was a clear moonlight night. 
My friend Hollander had retired to rest, and I’ was 
sitting about 12 o’clock at a little table, sketching a 
little caricature of Madison, then President of the 
United States. I had just given the last touches, when 
there came a frightful crash, like a sudden explosion 
of artillery, and instantly followed by countless flashes 
of lightning. The Mississippi foamed up like the water 
in a boiling cauldron, and the stream flowed rushing 
back, while the forest trees near which we lay. came 
crackling and thundering down.” ‘Clambering to the 
top of his boat—‘our flats were still floating, but far 
from the shore. The agitated river was full of trees and 
branches, which the stream, now flowing in its proper 
current, was rapidly sweeping away, and a light only 
here and there in town—in short, a real chaos.” The 
other boats had cut loose and were in the stream 
somewhere. 


Judge Hayward says that in some parts the “river was 
swallowed up for some minutes by the seeming descent 
of the water into some great opening.” Boats were 
“engulfed with crews and never heard from.” 

“At sunrise the whole terrible scene was revealed, 
and the little town of New Madrid, sunken, destroyed 
and overflowed to three-fourths of its extent, lay more 
than five hundred paces from us. Of the boats which 
surrounded us on the evening of Feb. 6, nothing was 
ever afterward heard,” by Nolte, who pulled out next 
morning as soon as he could see. 

Other things had happened. At what is now Hick- 
man, Ky., which some inland fighters of the Civil War 
know, the face of the “bluffs” pitched into the river. 
The first steamer to come down the Mississippi was up 
in the Ohio River surrounded by drift, the pilots hope- 
lessly puzzled, almost, by the islands that had disap- 
peared, banks changed, bars and channels that were 
come or gone. And the newspapers here and there 
in the world had about a hundred words in regard to 
what happened six months or so later. 

It is said that all but two families fled the New 
Madrid country. Things had happened beyond their 
comprehension—and not yet quite comprehensible. In- 
cidents will show some of the phenomena. Ten miles 
below Little Prairie, on the Pemiscot River, old man 
Culbertson lived with his family. On the morning of 
Dec. 16, after the first big shock, a smoke house and 
well, which the night before were in the front yard, 
were seen on the far side of the river—the ground had 
split, spread, and the water taken ta the crevasse. 
Chasms were opened all through the region, and some 
people fell in them; and right here the old-time fron- 
tiersman showed his expedients. He noted that the 
cracks ran from the southwest to the northeast, and, 
while leaving their profligate and impious ways per- 
manently, many of them, they all felled trees to the 
southeast and northwest, and when thé shakers came, 
ran to the big trees and hung fast to the branches, 
sometimes seeing their cabins swallowed up and chasms 
formed under their bridge; but the trees spanned the 
opens, and so the people helped themselves. 

Crops were destroyed, food supplies spoiled by 
water and neglect, but wrecked keel boats cast their 
cargoes on the waters and “flour, beef, bacon, pork, 
butter, cheese, apples—in short, everything that is car- 
ried on the river—was in such abundance as scarcely to 
be matters of sale.” For more than a year the people 
lived in light-roofed bark shacks that could fall on them 
and not hurt over much, 

The earthquakes were not by any means confined to 
the New Madrid district. They reached to Quebec, and 
came from Central America, where they upset whole 
cities; nor were they confined to the years 1811-12. 
For ten years or so after the big ones, some little fel- 
lows that tumbled cabins out of shape, occurred; and 
for the next ninety odd years they came at intervals. 
I was writing the first draft of the Reelfoot stories, at 
Tiptonville, on Nov. 4, 1903, when “six of our little 
shakers came along,” as they say ’round New Madrid. 
They sent folks out doors, scared one negro out of a 
cottonfield, and showed intense realism to a man who 
was hunting “local color.” Five years ago one came 
that shook Blennerhasset Russel out of his bed at Bes- 
sie (where the last one shook ten acres into the river), 
started a man out of the Halliday House in Cairo to the 
street in his night clothes, and almost ruined the sewer 
system of brick at Memphis, Tenn. Indeed, earth- 


quakes are of so frequent occurrence in the New Mad- 
rid region that 


it is not good policy to put in cement 
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cisterns to catch drinking water, upon which people in 
the alluvial districts are largely obliged to depend. So 
the New Madrid earthquakes are by no means ancient 
history, but modern and in the experience of a note- 
book maker, who learned about them in a physical 
geography at school and then forgot all about it till 
he saw the brick in his fireplace wiggle, pull apart and 
then do a concentric circle puzzle act, so to speak. 

At the time of the worst shocks—back in 1811-12— 
there were few people in the territory affected. Less 
than eight years previously the land west of the Mis- 
sissippi had been purchased by the American Govern- 
ment, and that east of the big river in the bottoms still 
belonged to the Chickasaw Indians. Davy Crockett had 
not yet begun his bear hunting in the Obion River 
country. Elk were still found east of the Mississippi, 
and buffaloes had been hunted to the river within a 
dozen years. In fact the whole country was a howling 
wilderness; but the first steamboat had started on its 
voyage down the river and the new era of the valley 
commenced, one may say, with the earthquake. 

Of course, one can believe anything or nothing in 
regard to the happenings in a land such as that. The 
traditions have involved people in many sorts of dis- 
putes, some purely intellectual; other involving such 
vulgar things as rifles, courts and such things that 
settle—if you boil them! 

Most interesting of these, to the. scientist, is per- 
haps the query whether the Mississippi River really 
flowed backward when the earthquake of Feb. 6-7 came. 
The listener to traditions will hear it stated that the 
river ran backward for “four hours,” “an hour,” “a 
long time.” “The stream flowed rushing back,” says 
Nolte, an eye-witness. 

James C. Harris, who died last spring, reputed to be 
wealthier than any other citizen in Lake county, Tenn., 
and owning the most of Reelfoot Lake, said in an 
article for the Lake County Advocate, that the story 
was not true. He said: 

“The truth is that the river-runs due west at New 
Madrid, and the lurch or upheaval of the earth, coming 
from the west and passing eastward, caused an im- 
mense swell or wave in the river, and flat boats, skiffs, 
etc., were picked up by the wave and carsied on top 
the bank, in many places one or two thawmdred yards 
above the place they were when the wave picked 
them up.” 

There is another theory, and that is based on the oc- 
currence of such caves as that one Horace Kephart dis- 
covered running down under the bed of the Mississippi, 
the size of the Mammoth cave, Nick-o-Jack cave, etc. 
Far down under the alluvian of the valley is rotten 
limestone rock, disintegrating, and perhaps empty when 
the earthquake came. The great splits in the earth 
may have opened way for the water to these immense 
cavities, and into these flowed the water of the river, 
backward in places, and caused the mid-stream geysers 
by the sudden tremendous pressure. And again, it is 
asserted that when the ground shook so it sank, closing 
down on the porous limestone, and in sinking left open- 
ings in the banks, into which the river water ran till 
the lowlands were filled, again causing the backward 
current. 


The collector of notes is bound to believe that all 
three things happened, for there are superficial facts 
that indicate it. Anyhow, the waters were mightily 
agitated, every one in the region was scared, and it is 
enough to know that in the west was lightning and 
thunder; the earth, unsettled by subterranean fires, sent 
waves whipping along the backbone of the continent, 
and these waves eddied in the New Madrid country 
—made a choppy sea, with whirling and jumping mo- 
tions of the earth—passing on in waves that became 
ripples, and then tremors, flapping at last against the 
granite of the Adirondacks, their strength wasted. 

Scientists have been here and pondered over the 
surface and subsoil, the meanderings and discharge of 
the valley and river, have disputed, corrected and con- 
sidered as to this or that effect, as to the whys and 
wherefores of certain ridges, and certain cypress logs 
in Cairo sands, sycamores in the depths opposite Mem- 
phis, and yet have not gone into the details of these 
earth storms called New Madrid earthquakes. Doubt- 
less, tucked away in various corners, are fragments of 
information, all of them together being adequate for the 
desires of a notebook maker; but just what happened— 
what came up out of the earth, what went down into 
it, which way the whirlpools went and what sent them 
—whether the Rocky Mountains or just those cliffs 
on White River—what things were shifted and what 
weren't. How high did those waves, “increasi in 
elevation as they advanced, and when they had at- 
tained a certain fearful height,” burst open—how high 
did they run, and on what beach did they cast their 
froth of alluvian and broken stone? Even the notebook 
maker stands still and shivers and Jooks around, almost 
unable to put the questions down, much less the an- 
swers! 

There is just one reason why no such work has been 
done. It wouldn’t pay. There are not enough read- 
ers interested in such things as earth storms to buy a 
book that would describe accurately the history of such 
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a thing. It would cost a good deal to make the requisite 
surveys, the.,necessary. borings and examinations. 

What confusion exists in regard to this fourteen 
thousand square miles of land! So many miles are 
liable to be submerged, so many are above the high- 
water marks, so many have such and such growths 
upon them, so many. are cleared already, and the levee 
is so far protective, and so far disintegrated by such 
and such a number of cubic feet of unexpected waters 
—these things are interesting, valuable, have their ef- 
fect on the current. market reports, and the notebook 
maker finds himself very deeply involved in them 
alone; but here and there are leads—traces and trails— 
which take him. back into those old days when lots of 
things happened, around which tradition has thrown 
a beautiful halo, and lots of darting streaks of light, 
which confuse the vision, — 

It is convenient to assail the Government. Why go 
way down to Pelee, to far-off Alaska, to see if the 
American flag is nailed to the North Pole, with this 
large area, like prickly heat, so near and so marked 
with question points? Tie up one of those dredges 
digging channels at which the river pilot usually laughs, 
and set the crew to examining the Sunk Lands, please, 
Mr. Uncle Sam—so one is tempted to ask. 

Three weeks ago I wrote, “It is certain the ground 
sank.” Faithfully I had gone to old citizens, read 
stories, tried’to get something accurate in my notebook 
about this region, and I was sure the ground “sank” — 
that the earth had really settled. To-day in Memphis 
[ heard Robert Mitchell say that an old surveyor, who 
had solved the Spanish method of surveying, found 
their heaps of charcoal under marked trees, showing 
lines; and these lines, made back in the 1700s, were 
unchanged, though in the heart of the Sunk Lands 
country. The level was unchanged. What happened then? 
Why do the maps say “Sunk Lands”? It is a curious 
question, one involving some queer country—lakes 
where forests stood, and forests where lakes used to 
be. Reelfoot Lake is one of these “sunk land lakes,” 
filled with the dead stubs of a forest. : : 

The earthquakes are all gone, save “once in a while 
we have our little shakers.” But when the violent 
shocks of 1881-12 had gone past, not only had the in- 
habitants become pious to a large extent, but there was 
a new country for many miles around New Madrid, 
whichever way the woodsman, most familiar with the 
region, chose to travel. RayMonp S. SPEARS. 


The Story of a Horse. 


Some weeks ago Cabia Blanco told of his horse Bum- 
mer eating the army cook house slops, and of the sorrel 
mare that ate tobacco. I can go Cabia Blanco “one 
better,” in that I had a horse that would do both. 

I have long wanted to tell Forest AND STREAM about 
Pet (that was the name of the horse that would do 
such an awful thing as to eat tobacco and garbage). I 
bought her of my brother in Jefferson county in 1865, 
when she was five years old. Pet was so well broken 
that I could leave her on the street without hitching 
half a day at a time, and often did so while buying wool 
on the street. (I was agent of a woolen mill at that 
time.) I often rode horseback to the mill in the morn- 
ing, and on the way home at noon would stop at my 
office on Main street, when I would throw the reins of 
the bridle over the back of the saddle. My brother, 
who occupied the store in which I had my office, knew 
Pet’s failings for tobacco, and would go out and “give 
her a chew.” The store adjoining was a tobacco store, 
whose proprietor also had acquired the habit of treat- 
ing Pet. So, when she was left unhitched under saddle 
in front of the two stores, and her friends failed to 
make the usual donation after a reasonable time, she 
would step across the sidewalk to the tobacco store 
(she knew by the smell) and nose the door handle until 
the proprietor “gave her a chew” and put her in the 
street, where she would wait for me. But should I re- 
main longer than what seemed a reasonable time to her, 
she would walk up the street and turn the corner and 
stop at the. News room, where I always stopped to get 
my paper. After, waiting for me a few minutes, she 
would go across the street in the alley, where there 
was a pile of dry-goods boxes, which she would nose 
and lick. When I. had gotten my paper and started for 
the post-office, I would snap, my whip and say, “Come, 
Pet,” and when I came out of the office she would be 
standing at the curb for me to mount. 

Pet had another habit that I have never known an- 
other horse to have. When driven to a sleigh during 
a heavy fall of snow, if left standing on the street, she 
would lie down in the snow. She would not try to roll. 
One morning when on my way to the mill, I left her 
standing at the side entrance of the bank while I was 
inside. A friend saw the mare lie down in a foot of 
fresh snow. He put his head in the door and said, 
“Davison, your horse is down.” I told him that it was 
all right; she would get up when she got ready. When 

I went out she got up, shook herself, and was ready 
to go when I got in the sleigh. She did this many 
times and never broke a thill or disarranged the har- 
ness. 

Pet was a good stepper, and I could “lay out” all the 
ast Bornes on East avenue and on the ice of the Erie 

anal. 

I must tell of my first hunting trip with Pet within 
a month after I got her. It was the first day of quail 
shooting, Oct. 20. I had a fine cocker spaniel that a 
friend had brought from England. Pet, Karo, and I, 
all in the new buggy, hied away to seventy-five acres of 
land about nine miles from the city that I had acquired 
in June, at which time I had heard and saw many Bob 
Whites, which I concluded went with the land. After 
putting Pet in the small log barn on the place, Karo 
and I started out to gather in some of the game, but 
succeeded in getting only three quail and one grouse 
when it commenced to rain, and we returned to keep 
Pet company for some hours, when we started for home 
in the rain. For some reason the dog did not want to 
ride, and jumped out of the wagon. Pet did not pro- 
pom to wait for him, and he was soon far in the rear. 
stopped Pet, and when the dog came I again took 
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him into the wagon, only to have him jump out again 
a few minutes later, and he was soon left behind. 
Afraid that he might tire out before getting home, and 
that I would lose him, I again waited for him to catch 
up, and taking him in again, snapped the hitching strap 
to his collar ring and tied him to the dashboard of the 
wagon. I stopped to see a farmer, hitching Pet to the 
gate post with the halter. Before getting to the house, 
which was some distance from the road, I heard the 
dog yelling, and looking back, saw the mare humped 
up with her feet all together, trying to get as far away 
from the wagon as possible. The dog had jumped out, 
and as the strap was too short for him to reach the 
ground, he had swung around between the crossbar of 
the thills and the mare. Before I could get to her, she 
commenced to kick. I soon had the mare by the head, 
but could not stop her kicking until I picked up one 
of her forefeet. After quieting her, I stepped along to 
raise out the dog (which was dead). As I did so, she 
saw the motion, and. gave one kick, which just grazed 
my knee and tore my trousers leg nearly off. I patted 
her on the hip and spoke to her, and then took the 
dog out without further trouble. The only damage to 
the wagon was a broken crossbar of the thills. The 
cushions, laprobe and blanket were thrown out of the 
wagon. After laying the dead dog in front of the mare, 
that she could see that he was harmless, I bound the 
broken crossbar and whiffletree together with the fatal 
hitching strap, the mare watching me the while (I never 
used blinds on her). The women folks came out to 
see what the trouble was, and asked how I was going 
to get home, saying that the horse “would run away 
and kick everything to pieces and kill me.” I assured 
them that I would have no trouble in getting home, and 
I did not, and also, I never drove over that road in as 
quick time again. But there was lameriations on my 
arrival home over the sad fate of Karo. 

And now comes the sequel to that tragic affair. 

Before I had got my wagon repaired I made arrange- 
ments with one of the best sportsmen here for a few 
days’ quail shooting, where I had had such hard luck. 
When about half way there, we heard the call of “Bob 
White.” Hitching the mare to the fence at the road- 
side, and getting the dogs and guns out of the wagon, 
we started out to investigate. My friend had an English 
setter, and I procured a black pointer of the same 
breed as that Nessmuk wrote about in ForEsT AND 
STREAM fifteen years after, that he had used while living 
in Lockport, in 1845, and of which he wrote to me. 

The quail we had heard did not materialize, and we 
returned to the wagon. I left the loading of the dogs 
into the wagon to my friend, while I unhitched the 
mare. While I was doing so the black dog got against 
her heels, and then there was some “high kicking” for a 
time, long enough for the mare to free herself of the 
wagon. I held to the reins at her head, and had my 
hands badly cut either by the bit or the mare’s teeth. 
The only other damage done was to the harness. After 
getting the harness in shape that it could be used, I 
tried to get the mare between the thills, but without 
success. A farmer and his son came to our help and 
drew the wagon to his barn, where I put the mare in a 
stall and asked him to feed and water her at noon. The 
farmer said that he could not do so without going in 
beside her, and he would not do that. I put her in 
another stall, where he would not have to do so. 

My friend and I started out for where the farmer had 
told us we would find some quail. On the way my 
friend asked, “Davison, how are you going to get 
home?” I answered, “Why, I am going to ride home, 
of course.” He said that “he would not ride behind 
that horse.” 

It was an ideal Indian summer day, and we had fine 
hunting. Going through an open woods, the dogs came 
to a point near my friend, who motioned me to come to 
him, when he pointed to the end of a rotten log in 
which lay a whole covey (at least a dozen) of quail. 
After watching them for a moment, he had his dog 
flush them. My friend made a double and I got one. 
We had gone but a few rods, when an enormous gray 
cat got up within a few feet of me and started up a 
tree. I did not know what it was, and I shot it before 
it was ten feet up the tree. We concluded that the cat 
was after the birds that we had found bunched in the 
log, and probably would have got more of them than 
we did had I not killed it. We found our birds in 
some wheat stubble, and my friend secured two. This 
was my second day’s attempt at shooting on the wing, 
and my bag was not great. When we had finished the 
day’s sport, I concluded the best shot I had made 
was at the cat. 

When we got to the barn where we had left the mare, 
my friend refused to go in the yard. I put the black 
dog under the seat of the wagon, brought out the mare 
and watered her at the pump, led her to the wagon 
and backed her into the thills and hitched her to the 
wagon as if nothing had ever happened. My friend 
walked out a quarter of a mile, when he put his dog in 
with the other and climbed in beside me; and that was 
not the last time he rode behind her for a day’s 
shooting. 

After that experience I was afraid to leave the mare 
on the street on account of the dogs, and I did not 
conclude to invest.in the black pointer breed of dogs. I 
secured a liver-colored pointer pup three months old 
and turned him in the barn to keep the mare company. 
At first I watched him when he went around the mare’s 
heels, and also talked to Pet with a whip in my hand, 
and all went well for a couple of weeks, when I noticed 
that the mare’s tail was getting short, which I could 
not account for, as I knew she did not whip it off on 
the wagon or sleigh. 

One morning while going to the barn I heard the 
pup growling, and looking in the window, I saw the 
dog had the mare by the tail with his forefeet on her 
gambrels and was swinging from side to side. The 
mare seemed to enjoy it as well as the dog. I removed 
the dog to different quarters, and saved the rest of the 
mare’s tail, and she never cared for dogs after that. 

In September, 1868, Mr. James Ludlum, of Pompton, 
N. J., came into my office and said that he had met a 
Lockport man in St. Lawrence county who told him 
that I had a horse that I wanted to sell. I told him that 
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the man was mistaken, as I did not want to sell her. 
Mr. Ludinm then wanted to know if I would sell her. 
I'told him that was a different matter, as it would de- 
pend on whether I got my price, which was $500. Mr. 
L. wanted to see her, and then he wanted to drive her, 
to which I consented. I drew the wagon out of the 
barn, put the harness on the mare, slapped her on the 
hip and said, “Go on, Pet, and she went out and 
backed into the thills. Mr. L. asked, “Is that the way 
she always does it?” When all was readv, Mr. L. ‘said 
that he would want to drive her pretty hard, and that 
he might kill her. I asked him what time he intended 
to leave Lockport. He said, “At 2:30.” I told him 
that if he could kill her in two hours to goahead. We 
drove out in the country three miles, crossed to another 
road and back to the house, and the mare never 
walked a rod. Mr. Ludlum got out and looked the 
mare over, and said, “She’s all right. I am going West 
for two weeks, and will stop on my return and decide 
the matter.” I did not expect to see him again; but 
before the two weeks expired, he came and said he 
would take the mare. He afterward wrote asking if I 
knew of a mate to her. I did not. In the winter he 
wrote that he had found a good mate to Pet as for 
looks, but she could not “foot with her.” By putting 
Pet in front he could drive them tandem in three 
minutes; that Pet was as good to him as if he owned 
Dexter, and that he would not take $5,000 for her. In 
1881 Mr. Ludlum wrote that Pet was of age (twenty- 
one years), had long ago used up her mate, was’ yet: 
as sound as a dollar; he was going to raise a colt from’ 
her, and if it was the right gender, was going to name’ 
it J. L. D. I never heard from him again, and I sus- 
pect that both he and Pet have long since passed away. 
I owned a number of horses within the next ten years: 
after foolishly disposing of Pet, but for “an all-around’ 
horse” Pet was worth all! of them. J. L. Davison. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Amid the Florida Keys. 


As one sails from Miami to Key West, 150 miles, they 
rise and recede before and behind seemingly without 
limit as to number. From Key West far down-into the 
southern horizon one still sees them, and if he sails up 
the west coast he is still embayed amid their green in- 
tricacies. Their number has never-been computed. » They 
vary in size from Key Largo, thirty miles long and of. 
an average width of a mile, to mere atolls in the watery 
waste, a rock, marsh grass, turtle feed, seaweed and a 
few mangroves that have gained a precarious foothold 
in the crevices of the rock. 

Not many of them are inhabited; not all are habitable, 
but Key Largo, Key Eliot and some of the larger keys 
have quite extensive plantations of pineapples, cocoanuts 
and truck fields upon them. The neat, white painted 
houses of the planters are usually set in a grove of stately 
cccoanut palms facing the ocean, and have a long wharf 
extending out into the shallow water with sail boats and 
now and then a launch tied to them. Small trading 
schooners plying between Miami and Key West call 
sometimes two and three a week and furnish the only 
means of communication with the great world outside. 

On the uninhabited keys often are small huts thatched 
with palm leaves used by the wood cutters who come 
here in ancient sloops and schooners, cut the hard, gen- 
erally button wood, and carry it to Key West, where it 
forms almost the only fuel of the inhabitants. 

In the course of a three days’ cruise among the keys 
we spent several hours on Key Elliot, one of the most 
populous and highly cultivated of the series. At the 
house of Mr. Edward Higgs, of Lemon City, Fla., we 
were courteously entertained by the three young men in 
charge of the plantation during the absence of the owner. 
‘There was a grove of 500 cocoanut trees with some 
18,000 cocoanuts in sight, but the specialty is pineapples, 
for which the keys are peculiarly well adapted. The 
cocoanut grows in great clusters at the base of the long, 
graceful leaves which put out at the summit of the 
smooth, snake-like trunk, often sixty or seventy-five feet 
from the ground. As with the husk on, each nut is con- 
siderably larger than a man’s head, the thirty or forty 
nuts borne by each tree form quite a rampart around the 
summit. The ripe fruit and green are often seen 
together. 

“Did you ever drink the milk of the green cocoanut”? 
asked our guide. “It is a never failing specific for 
Bright’s disease and all diseases of the kidneys.” 

He took a green nut, cut a hole in the base where it 
had been attached to the parent stem and inverting it 
poured out over a tumbler full of a clear, colorless liquid. 
It had a peculiar, slightly astringent taste but not un- 
pleasant. 

From the cocoanut grove we went for a visit to the 
pineries and truck fields. This took us directly across 
the key to. the shores of Biscayne Bay. The surface is 
solid limestone or coral, not smooth, but sharp, corru- 
gated, serrated, edged, fissured. Walking over it was quite 
difficult. Not an iota of soil was visible except a few 
ounces of black vegetable mould in the crevices of the 
rock, yet in this unpromising field were growing the most 
luxuriant pineapples, tomatos, red peppers and germea 
corn we had ever seen. The tomato vines and red pep- 
pers were in bearing, and fairly loaded with fruit, yet 
cur guide said that not an ounce of fertilizer had been 
applied. The pineapple is half an air plant and no doubt 
draws nourishment from the atmosphere, but how the 
other plants named could find sufficient food in this bar- 
ren rock was one of the mysteries of nature. Mr. Higgs, 
whom we saw later at his home in Lemon City, told us 
that pineapplés would exhaust the soil in about five years, 
but that other crops could be grown indefinitely. His 
explanation was that the rock was about 75 per cent. 
lime ‘and organic matter and to per cent. phosphates, and 
that on this plant life thrived. Pineapples, he ‘said, 
would render land worthless for other crops. 

. The rock is soft and pliable and is broken up for cul- 
tivation. 

On the bay side was a long dock with sailboats tied to 
it, and a beautiful prospect across the shallow ‘bay to 
Cutler on the mainland, some fifteen miles distant: This 
bay now affords the finest ground for sponge fishing on 
the coast and:numerous sails of “spongers” plying ‘their 
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trade dotted its wide expanse. Fishing is good, too, both 
in bay and ocean. There are no venomous serpents nor 
beasts of prey on the keys, and all the conditions that 
make life idyllic would seem to meet here, but when we 
said as much to our kind cicerone he spoiled our modern 
arcadia with one word, “mosquitoes.” On this topic he 
waxed eloquent. . 
“There are days together when we have to stay in the 
house or be eaten by them,” he said, “and all through the 
summer, unless the wind is strong, they are more or less 
atorment. I thought I had seen mosquitoes on the main- 
land, but they are nothing compared to the clouds that at 
times descend on the keys. Nobody knows whence they 
come or where they breed, but with the wind in certain 
quarters come they do, and then there is nothing to do 
but to stay in doors until.a change of wind drives them 
away.” C. B. Topp. 


Food in the Wilderness. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When first the news came of the unknown fate of 
Leonidas Hubbard and his companion in the wilds of 
Labrador, the writer was among those who entertained 
no serious fears for their safety. Even when the rumor 
of Mr. Hubbard’s death was published, he still had little 
doubt of their safe return sooner or later. This faith 
was based on the belief that a woodsman, a hunter, an 
angler and a writer on sport, must be familiar with 
woods and wilds, and must know how to meet the few 
real perils that beset the sportsman who has even a 
slight knowledge of woodcraft. Now that the sad story 
of death from starvation and of the terrible hardships 
and sufferings of the survivors, with woods and waters 
all 2round them, has come. I find it hard to realize. 
From many years’ experience as an amateur hunter and 
fisherman, I am forced to the conclusion that their 
Indian guide was as ignorant as themselves of what 
any half-breed in Maine or New Brunswick under- 
stands thoroughly—the various ways of procuring sus- 
tenance wherever vegetable and animal life abounds. 
Even with Mr. Wallace’s letter before me, it seems 
incredible that two intelligent sportsmen and an Indian 
provided with firearms, hatchets and knives, should 
suffer from hunger in any region where vegetation is 
abundant and where bears, caribou, porcupines, hares 
and squirrels, grouse, ptarmigan and water fowl are 
indigenous, and generally abundant. 

I cannot but agree with the opinion expressed in 
your editorial in issue of 2d inst. that “the two white 
men and an Indian plunged fatuously into what they 
knew to be an unexplored wilderness, insufficiently pro- 
vided, inadequately fitted with transportation for what 
supplies they had, and unequipped with any knowledge 
of woodcraft which might enable them to sustain life 
should their provisions be exhausted. What happened 
was precisely what might have been expected under 
these circumstances. The only bright gleam in the 
dismal story is the courage with which the men en- 
dured their sufferings and the unselfish devotion of 
each member of the party to his fellows.” While agree- 
ing with you in my admiration of these qualities, I 
must, without cynicism, quote the old adage which 
these presumptuous men forgot—Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

I think your readers are greatly indebted to Dr. 
Rotert T. Mcrris for his letter in-your_issue of 2d 
inst., in which he gives them an invaluable lesson in 
woodcraft. Had poor Hubbard and his companion 
known even the rudiments of their business as ex- 
plorers, all their sufferings could have been avoided, 
and Mr. H. would have returned to his many friends 
none the worse for his expedition. 

Were the Octogenarian forty years younger“he wovld 
ask nothing better than, with Dr. Morris and E. A 
Samuels as companions, and Sachem Gabe and Sebat- 
tis Toma (as he knew them forty years ago) for at- 
tendants, to follow the route and seek the goal which 
roved so disastrous to poor Hubbard and his party. 
Most heartily would he echo the wish expressed by 
Dr. Morris, with all the longing of a true woodsman: 
“Give me a seat on the thick, wet caribou moss, with 
the sleet bouncing off the tin platter that holds some 
wood-rat stew, with poplar buds on the side; for a 
relish a seal-oil salad of brake sprouts; for dessert a 
handful of spice cranberries, picked on the spot, and 
for luxury a cup of hot tea without milk or sugar, 
flavored only with such an appetite as vigorous exer- 
cise and the strong, pure wind” give to the lovers of 
nature when in the wildest haunts of the Red Gods. 
There are fine days, even in the wilds of Labrador, 
and the pleasures of these more than compensate for 
all the discomforts their worst storms can cause to the 
woodsman who understands his craft. 

I commend Dr. Morris’s letter to the careful study 
of all who are ambitious of joining that small circle of 
sportsmen who can dispense with double tents, sheet- 
iron stoves and canvas stretchers, and who can make 
themselves comfortable and happy under the most ad- 
verse circumstances as long as they are surrounded 
by rocks and woods and within reach of lakes and 
streams. THe Otp ANGLER. 
Sussex, N. B. 


Narrows Island Club Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the Narrows Island. Club 
was held at the Hoffman House, New York city, 
April 11, at 8:30 P. M. 

here were present Messrs. J. B. Lawrence, W. H. 
Wheelock, Henry Sampson, T. S. Young, é- Fred. 
Jones, W. H. Nichols, Charles Greer, Wm. Peters, 
Geo. Bird Grinnell, Bayard Dominick, and Dr. F. Markoe. 

After the reading of the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer and an address on the work of the past 
year by the president, the following officers were 
elected: President, J. Burling Lawrence; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Wm. H. Wheelock; Vice-President, 
Henry Sampson; Executive Committee, T. S. Young, 
Jr., Fred Jones, R. H. Robertson, Geo. B. Grinnell, and 
the officers. 

The address of the president showed the present 
shooting season to have been the most successful ex- 
om one in the club’s history. os the season of 

5-1886 were more birds killed. Gronty of the 
Narrows Island Club are in Currituck » N.C. 
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Preservation of the Wild Animals 
of North America.” 


BY HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN. 


Tue National and Congressional movement for the 
preservation of the Sequoia in California represents a 
growth of intelligent sentiment. It is the same kind of 
sentiment which must be aroused, and aroused in time, 
to bring about Government legislation if we are to pre- 
serve our native animals. That which principally appeals 
to us in the Sequoia is its antiquity as a race, and the 
fact that California is its last refuge. 

As a special and perhaps somewhat novel argument 
for preservation, I wish to remind you of the great an- 
tiquity of our game animals, and the enormous period of 
time which it has taken nature to produce them. We 
must have legislation, and we must have it in time. I 
recall the story of the judge and jury who arrived in 
town and inquired about the security of the prisoner, 
who was known to be a desperate character; they were 
assured by the crowd that the prisoner was perfectly 
secure because he was safely hanging to a neighboring 
tree. If our preservative measures are not prompt, there 
will be no animals to legislate for. 


Sentiment and Science. 


The sentiment which promises to save the Sequoia is 
due to the spread of knowledge regarding this wonder- 
ful tree, largely through the efforts of the Division of 
Forestry. In the official chronology-of the United States 
Geological Survey—which is no more nor less reliable 
than that of other geological surveys, because all are 
alike mere approximations to the truth—the Sequoia was 
a well developed race 10,000,000 of years ago. It became 
one of a large family, including fourteen genera. The 
master genus—the Sequoia—alone includes thirty extinct 
species. It was distributed in past times through Canada, 
Alaska, Greenland, British Columbia, across Siberia, and 
cown into southern Europe. The Ice Age, and perhaps 
competition with other trees more successful in seeding 
down, are responsible for the fact that there are now only 
two living species—the “red wood,” or Sequoia semper- 
tirens, and the giant, or Sequoia gigantea. The last 
refuge of the gigantea is in ten isolated groves, in some 
ef which the tree is reproducing itself, while in others it 
has ceased to reproduce. 

In the year 1900 forty mills and logging companies 
were engaged in destroying these trees. 

All of us regard the destruction of the Parthenon by 
the Turks as a great calamity; yet it would be possible, 
thanks to the laborious studies which have chiefly 
emanated from Germany, for modern architects to com- 
pletely restore the Parthenon in its former grandeur; but 
it is far beyond the power of all the naturalists of the 
world to restore one of these Sequoias, which were large 
trees, over 100 feet in height, spreading their leaves to 
the sun, before the Parthenon was even conceived by 
the architects and sculptors of Greece. 


Life of the Sequoia and History of Thought. 


In 1900 five hundred of the very large trees still re- 
mained, the highest reaching from 320 to 325 feet. Their 
height, however, appeals to us less than their extraor- 
dinary age, estimated by Hutchins at 3,600, or by John 
Muir, who probably loves them more than any man liv- 
ing, at from 4,000 to 5,000 years. According to the actual 
count of Muir of 4,000 rings, by a method which he has 
described to me, one of these trees was 1,000 years old 
when Homer wrote the Iliad; 1,500 years of age when 
Aristotle was foreshadowing his evolution theory and 
writing his history of animals; 2,000 years of age when 
Christ walked upon the earth; nearly 4,000 years of age 
when the “Origin of Species” was written. Thus the life 
of one of these trees spanned the whole period before the 
birth of Aristotle (384 B. C.) and after the death of 
Darwin (A. D. 1882), the two greatest natural philoso- 
phers who have lived. 

These trees are the noblest living things upon earth. 
I can imagine that the American people are approaching 
a stage of general intelligence and enlightened love of 
nature in which they will look back upon the destruction 
of the Sequoia as a blot on the national escutcheon. 


Veneration of Age. 


The veneration of age sentiment which should, and I 
believe actually does, appeal to the American people when 
clearly presented to them even more strongly than the 
commercial sentiment, is roused in equal strength by an 
intelligent appreciation of the race longevity of the larger 
animals which our ancestors found here in profusion, 
and of which but a comparatively small number still sur- 
vive. To the unthinking man a bison, a wapiti, a deer, a 
pronghorn antelope, is a matter of hide and meat; to the 
real nature lover, the true sportsman, the scientific stu- 
dent, each of these types is a subject of intense admira- 
tion. From the mechanical standpoint they represent an 
architecture more elaborate than that o estminster 
Abbey, and a history beside which human history is as 
of yesterday. 


Slow Evolution of Modern Mammals. 


These animals were not made in a day, nor in a thous- 
and years, nor in a million years. As said the first Greek 
philosopher, Empedocles, who 560 B. C. adumbrated the 
“survival of the fittest” theory of Darwin, they are the 
result of ceaseless trials of nature. While the Sequoia 
was first emerging from the Carboniferous, or Coal 
Period, the reptile-like ancestors of these mammals, 
covered with scales and of egg-laying habits, were crawl- 
ing about and giving not the most remote prophecy of 
their potential transformation through 10,000,000 of years 
into the superb fauna of the northern hemisphere. 

The descendants of these reptiles were transformed int 
mammals. If we had had the rtunity of studying 
the early mammals of the Mountain region with a 
full appreciation of the of evolution, we 

*Address before the Boone and Crockett Club, Washington. 


should have perceived that they were essentially of the 
same stock and ancestral to our modern There 
were little camels scarcely more than twelve inches high, 
little taller than cotton-tail rabbits, and smaller than the 
jackass rabbits; horses fifteen inches high, scarcely larger 
than, and very similar in build to, the little English 
coursing hound known as the whippet; it is not improb- 
able that we shall find the miniature deer; there certainly 
existed ancestral wolves and foxes of similarly small 
proportions. You have all read your Darwin carefully 
cnough to know that neither camels, horses, nor deer 
would have evolved as they did except for the stimulus 
given to their limb and speed development by the contem- 
poraneous evolution of their enemies in the dog family. 


The Middle Stage of Evolution. 


A million and a half years later these same animals 
had attained a very considerable size; the western coun- 
try had become transformed by the elevation of the 
plateaux into dry, grass-bearing uplands, where both 
horses and deer of peculiarly American types were graz- 
ing. We have recently secured some fresh light on the 
cvolution of the American deer. Besides the Paleomeryz, 
which may be related to the true American deer Odocoi- 
leus, we have found the complete skeleton of a small ani- 
mal named Merycodus, nineteen inches high, possessed 
ct a complete set of delicate antlers with the character- 
istic burr at the base indicating the annual shedding of 
the horn, and a general structure of skeleton which sug- 
gests our so-called pronghorn antelope, Antilocapra, 
rather than our true American deer, Odocoileus. This 
was in all probability a distinctively American type. Its 
remains have been found in eastern Colorado in the 
geological age known as Middle Miocene, which is esti- 
mated (sub rosa, like all our other geological estimates), 
at about a million and a half years of age. Our first 
thought as we study this small, strikingly graceful ani- 
mal, is wonder that such a high degree of specialization 
and perfection was reached at so early a period; our 
second thought is the reverence for age sentiment. 


The African Period in America. 


The conditions of environment were different from 
what they were before or -what they are now. These 
animals flourished during the period in which western 
America must have closely resembled the eastern and cen- 
tral portions of Africa at the present time. 

This inference is drawn from the fact that the pre- 
dominant fauna of America in the Middle and Upper 
Miocene Age and in the Pliocene was closely analogous 
to- the still extant fauna of Africa. It is true we had 
ro real antelopes in this country, in fact none of the 
bovines, and no giraffes; but there was a camel which my 
colleague Matthews has surnamed the “giraffe camel,” 
extraordinarily similar to the giraffe. There were no 
hippopotami, no hyraces. All these peculiarly African 
animals, of African origin, I believe, found their way 
into Europe at least as far as the Sivalik Hills of India, 
but never across the Bering Sea Isthmus. The only truly 
African animal which reached America, and which flour- 
ished here in an extraordinary manner, was the elephant, 
or rather the mastodon, if we speak of the elephant in its 
Miocene stage of evolution. However, the resemblance 
between America and Africa is abundantly demonstrated 
by the presence of great herds of horses, of rhinoceroses, 
both long and short limbed, of camels in great variety, 
including the giraffe-like type which was capable of 
browsing on the higher branches of trees, of small ele- 
phants, and of deer, which in adaptation to somewhat 
arid conditions imitated the antelopes in general 
structure, 


Elimination by the Glacial Period. 


The Glacial Period eliminated half of this fauna, 
whereas the equatorial latitude of the fauna in Africa 
saved that fauna from the attack of the Glacial Period, 
which was so fatally destructive to the animals in the 
more northerly latitudes of America. The glaciers, or. at 
least the very low temperature of the period, eliminated 
especially all the African aspects of our fauna. This 
destructive agency was almost as baneful and effective 
as the mythical Noah’s flood. When it passed off, there 
survived comparatively few indigenous North American 
animals, but the country was repopulated from the en- 
tire northern hemisphere, so that the magnificent wild 
animals which our ancestors found here were partly 
North American and partly Eurasiatic in origin. 


Elimination by Man. 


Our animal fortune seemed to us so enormous that it 
never could be spent. Like a young rake coming into a 
very large inheritance, we attacked this noble fauna with 
characteristic American improvidence, and with a 
rapidity compared with which the Glacial advance was 
cternally slow; the East went first, and in fifty years we 
have brought about an elimination in the West which 
promises to be even more radical than that effected by 
the ice. We are now beginning to see the end of the 
North American fauna; and if we do not move promptly, 
it will become a matter of history and of museums. The 
bison is on the danger line; if it survives the fatal effects 
of its natural sluggishness when abundantly fed, it still 
runs the more insidious but equally great danger of in- 
breeding, like the wild ox of Europe. The chances for 
the wapiti and elk and the western mule and black-tail 
deer are brighter, provided that we move promptly for 
their protection. The pronghorn is a wonderfully clever 
and adaptive animal, crawling under barb-wire fences, 
and thus avoiding one of the greatest enemies of Western 
life. Last summer I was surprised beyond measure to 
see the large herds of twenty to forty pronghorn ante- 
lopes still surviving on the Laramie plains, fenced in on 
all sides by the wires of the great Four-Bar Rauch, part 
of which I believe are stretched illegally. 


Recent Disappearance, 


I need not dwell on the astonishingly rapid diminution 
of our larger animals in the last few years; it would be 
like “carrying coals to Newcastle” to detail personal 
observations before this Club, which is full of men of far 

reater experience and knowledge than myself. On the 
White River Plateau Forest Reserve, which is destined 
to be the Adirondacks of Colorado, with which many of 
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you are familiar, the deer disappeared in a period of four 
years. Comparatively few are left. : 

The most thoroughly devastated country I know of is 
the Uintah Mountain Forest Reserve, which borders be- 
tween southwestern Wyoming and northern Utah. I first 
went through this country in 1877. It was then a wild 
natural region; even a comparatively few years ago it was 
bright with game, and a perfect flower garden. It has 
felt the full force of the sheep curse. I think any one 
of you who may visit this country now will agree that 
this is not too strong a term, and I want to speak of the 
sheep question from three standpoints: First, as of a 
great and legitimate industry in itself; second, from the 
economic standpoint; third, from the standpoint of wild 
animals. 


General Resvlis of Grazing. 


The formerly beautiful Uintah Mountain range presents 
a terrible example of the effects of prolonged sheep herd- 
ing. The under foliage is entirely gone. The sheep an- 
nually eat off the grass tops and prevent seeding down; 
they trample out of life what they do not eat; along the 
principal valley routes even the sage brush is destroyed. 
Reforesting by the upgrowth of young trees is still go- 
ing on to a limited extent, but is in danger. The water 
supply cf the entire Bridger farming country, which is 
dependent upon the Uintah Mountains as a natural reser- 
voir, is rapidly diminishing; the water comes in tre- 
mendous floods in the spring, and begins to run short in 
the summer, when it is most needed. The consequent 
effects upon hoth fish and wild animals are well known 
to you. No other animal will feed after the sheep. It is 
no exaggeration to say, therefore, that the sheep in this 
region are the enemies of every living thing. 


Balance of Nature. 


Even the owner cannot much longer enjoy his range, 
because he is operating against the balance of nature. 
The last stage of destruction which these innocent ani- 
mals’ bring about has not vet been reached, but it is 
approaching; it is the stage in which there is no food left 
for the sheep themselves. 1 do not know how many 
pounds of food a sheep consumes in course of a year— 
it cannot be much less than a ton—but say it is only half 
a ton, how imany acres of dry western mountain land are 
capable of producing half a ton a year when not seed- 
ing down? As long as the consumption exceeds the pro- 
duction of the soil, it is only a question of time when 
even the sheep will no longer find subsistence. 


The Last Stage to be Seen fa the Orient. 


While going through these mountains last summer and 
reflecting upon the prodigious changes which the sheep 
have brought about in a few years, it occurred to me that 
we must look to Oriental countries in order to see the 
final results of sheep and goat grazing in semi-arid cli- 
mates. I have proposed as an historical thesis a subject 
which at first appears somewhat humorous, namely, “The 
Influence of Sheep and Goats in History.” J] am con- 
vinced that the country lying between Arabia and Meso- 
potamia, which was formerly densely populated, full of 
beautiful cities, and heavily wooded, has been trans- 
formed less by the action of political causes than by the 
unrestricted browsing of sheep and goats. This browsing 
destroyed first the undergrowth, then the forests, the 
natural reservoirs of the country, then the grasses which 
held together the soil, and finally resulted in the removal 
oi the soil itself. The country is now denuded of soil, 
the rocks are practically bare; it supports only a few 
lions, hyznas, gazelles, and Bedouins. Even if the trade 
routes and mines, on which Brooks Adams in his “New 
Empire,” dwells so strongly as factors of all civilization, 
were completely restored, the population could not be 
restored nor the civilization, because there is nothing 
in this country for people to live upon. The same is 
true of North Africa, which, according to Gibbon, was 
once the granary of the Roman Empire. In Greece to- 
day the goats are now destroying the last vestiges of the 
torests. 

I venture the prediction that the sheep industry on 
naturally semi-arid lands is doomed; that the future feed- 
ing of both sheep and cattle will be on irrigated lands, 
and that the forests will be carefully guarded by State 
and Nature as natural reservoirs. 


Commercialism aod Idealism, 


By contrast to the sheep question, which is a purely 
economic or utilitarian one, and will settle itself, if we do 
not settle it by legislation based on scientific observation, 
the preservation of the Sequoia and of our large wild 
animals is one of pure sentiment, of appreciation of the 
ideal side of life; we can live and make money without 
either. We cannot even use the argument which has 
been so forcibly used in the case of the birds, that the 
cutting down of these trees or killing of these animals 
will upset the balance of nature. 

I believe in every part of the country—East, West, 
North, and South—we Americans have reached a stage 
of civilization where if the matter were at issue the 
majority vote would unquestionably be, let us preserve 
our wild animals. 

We are generally considered a commercial people, and 
sO we are; but we are more than this, we are a people 
of ideas, and we value them. As stated in the preamble 
of the Sequoia bill introduced on December 8, 1903, we 
must legislate for the benefit and enjoyment of the people, 
and, I may add, for the greatest happiness of the largest 
number, not only of the present but of future generations. 

So far as my observation goes, preservation can only 
be absolutely insured by national legislation. 


Government Legislation by England, Belgium, Germany, 


The English, a naturally law-abiding people, seem to 
have a special faculty for enforcing laws. By co-opera- 
tion with the Belgian Government they have taken 
effective and remarkably successful measures for the pro- 
tection of African game. As for Germany, in 1896 Mr. 

of the British Embassy in Berlin, reported as 
follows for German East Africa: 


That the question of preserving big game in German East 
Africa has been under the consideration of the local authorities 


for time regulation has been notified at Dar-es- 
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the wanton destruction of elephants and other indigenous animals. 
Under this regulation every hunter must take out an animal 
license, for which the fee varies from 5 to 500 rupees, the former 
being the ordinary fee for natives, the latter for elephant and 
thinoceros hunting, and for the members of sporting expeditions 
into the interior. Licenses are not needed oe the purpose of 
obtaining food, nor for eng game damaging cultivated land, 
nor for shooting apes, beasts of prey, wild boars, reptile, and all 
birds except ostriches and cranes. Whatever the circumstances, 
the shooting is prohibited of all young game—calves, foals, youn 
elephants, either tuskless or having tusks under three kilos, ail 
female game if recognizable—except, of course, those in the 
above category of unprotected animals. Further, in the Moschi 
district of Kilima-Njaro, no one, whether possessing a license 
or not, is allowed without the special permission of the Governor 
to shoot antelopes, giraffes, buffaloes, ostriches, and cranes. 
Further, special permission must be obtained to hunt these with 
nets, by kindling fires, or by big drives. Those who are not natives 
have also to pay 100 rupees for the first elephant killed, and 250 
for each additional one, and 50-rupees for the first rhinoceros and 
150 for each succeeding one. Special game preserves are also to 
be established, and Major von Wissmann, in a circular to the 
leeal officers. explains that no shooting whatever will be allowed 
in these without special permission from the Government. The 
reserves will be of ‘interest to science as a means of preserving 
from extirpation the rarer species, and the Governor calls for 
suggestions as to the best places for them. They are to extend 
in each direction at least ten hours’ journey on foot. He further 
asks for suggestions as to hippopotamus reserves, where injury 
weuld not be done to plamtations. Two districts are already 
notified as game sanctuaries. Major von Wissmann further 
suggests that the station authorities should endeavor to domesti- 
cate zebras (especially when crossed with muscat and other asses 
and horses), ostriches, and hyena dogs crossed with European 
breeds. Mr. Gosselin remarks that the best means of preventin 
the extermination of elephants would be to fix by internationa 
agreement among all the Powers on the East African coast a close 
time for elephants, and to render illegal the exportation or sale 
of tusks under a certain age. 


In December, 1900, Viscount Cranborne in the House 
of Commons reported as follows: 


* * * That regulations for the preservation of wild animals have 
been in iorce for some time in the several African Protectorates 
administered by the Foreign Office, as well as in the Sudan. The 
obligations imposed by the recent London Convention upon the 
signatory Powers will not become operative until after the ex- 
change of ratifications, which has not yet taken place. In antici- 
pation, however, steps have been taken to revise the existing 
regulations in the British Protectorates so as to bring them into 
strict harmony with the terms of the convention. The game re- 
serves now existing in the several Protectorates are: In (a) Brit- 
ish Central Africa, the elephant marsh reserve and the Shirwa 
reserve; in (b) the East-Africa Protectorate, the Kenia District; 
in (c) Uganda, the Sugota game reserve in the northeast Pro- 
tectorate; in (d) Somaliland, a large district defined by an 
elaborate boundary line described in the regulations. The regu- 
lations have the force of law in the Protectorates, and offenders 
are dealt with in the Protectorate Courts. It is in contemplation 
to charge special officers of the Administration with the duty of 
watching over the proper observance of the regulations. Under 
the East African game regulations only the officers permanently 
stationed at or near the Kenia reserve may be specially authorized 
to kill game in the reserve. 

Other effective measures have been taken in the 
Soudan district. Capt. Stanley Flower, Director of the 
Gizeh Zoological Gardens, made a very full report, which 


is quoted in Nature for July 25, 1901, p. 318. 


State Laws. 


The preservation of even a few of our wild animals is 
a very large proposition; it is an undertaking the diffi- 
culty of which grows in magnitude as one comes to study 
it in detail and gets on the ground. The rapidly increas- 
ing legislation in the Western States is an indication of 
rapidly growing sentiment. A still more encouraging 
sign is the strong sympathy with the enforcement of the 
laws which we find around the National Park in Wyom- 
ing and Montana especially. State laws should be en- 
couraged, but I am convinced that while effective in the 
East, they will not be effective in the West in time, be- 
cause of the scattered population, the greater areas of 
country involved, the greater difficulty of watching and 
controlling the killing, and the actual need of game for 
food by settlers. 

When we study the operation-of our State laws on the 
ground we find that for various reasons they are not fully 
effective. A steady and in some cases rapid diminution 
cf animals is going on, so far as I have observed, in 
Colorado and Wyoming; either the wardens strictly en- 
force the laws with strangers and wink at the breaking 
of them by residents, or they draw their salaries and do 
not enforce the laws at all.* 


*Addendum.—There is no question as to the good intention of 
State legislation. The chief difficulty in the enforcement of the 
law is that officers appointed locally, and pate from political 
reasons, shrink from applying the penalties of the law to their own 
friends and neighbors, especially where the animals are apparently 
abundant and are sought for food. The honest enforcement of the 
law renders the officer unpopular, even if it does not expose him 


to personal danger. He is regarded as interfering with long 
established rights and customs. The above applies to conscientious 
officers. Many local game wardens, as in the Colorado White 
River Plateau, for example, give absolutely no attention to their 
duties, and are not even on the ground at the opening of the sea- 


son. In the Plateau in August, 1901, the laws were being openly 
and flagrantly violated, not only by visitors, but by residents. At 
the same time the National forest laws were being most strictly 
and intelligently enforced. There is no question whatever that 
the people of various States can be brought to understand that 
National aid or co-operation in the protection of certain wild areas 
is as advantageous to a locality as National irrigation and 
National forest protection. It is to be sought as a boon and not 
as an infringement. 


The Various Causes of Elimtnation. 


The enemies of our wild animals are numerous and 
constantly increasing. (1) There is first the general ad- 
vance of what we call civilization, the fencing up of coun- 
try which principally cuts off the winter feeding grounds. 
This was especially seen in the country south of the 
National Park last winter. (2) The destruction of 
natural browsing areas by cattle and sheep, and by fire. 
(3) The destruction of game by sportsmen plays a com- 
paratively small part in the total process of elimination, 
yet in some cases it is very reckless, and especially bad 
in its example. When I first rode into the best shooting 
country of Colorado in 1901, there was a veritable can- 
vonading going on, which reminded me of the accounts 
of the battle of El Caney. The destruction effected by 
one party in three days was tremendous. In riding over 
the ground—for I was not myself shooting—I was con- 
stantly coming across the carcasses of deer. (4) The 
summer and winter killing for food; this is the principal 
and in a sense the most natural and legitimate cause, al- 
though it is largely illegal. In this same area, which 
was more or less characteristic and typical of the other 
areas, even of the conditions surrounding the national 
reserve in the Big Horn region, the destruction was, and 
is, going on principally during the winter when the deer 
are seeking the winter ranges, and when they are actually 
shot and carted away in large numbers for food both for 


the ranchmen and for neighboring towns. Making all 
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allowances for exaggeration, I believe it to be absolutely 
true that these deer were being killed by the wagonload! 

he same is true of the pronghorn antelope in the Lara- 
mie Plains district. The most forceful argument against 
this form of destruction is that it is extremely short-lived 
and benefits comparatively few people. This argument is 
now enforced by law and by public sentiment in Maine 
and New York, where the wild animals, both deer and 
moose, are actually increasing in number. 

Granted, therefore, that we have both National and 
State Sentiment, and that National legislation by co- 
operation with the States, if properly understood, would 
receive popular support, the carrying out of this legisla- 
tion and making it fully effective will be a difficult matter. 
it can be done, and, in my judgment, by two measures. 
he first is entirely familiar to you: certain or all of the 
jorest reserves must be made animal ‘preserves; the forest. 
rangers must be made game wardens, or special wardens 
must be appointed. This is not so difficult, because the 
uecessary machinery is already at hand, and only re- 
quires adaptation to this new purpose. It can probably 
be carried through by patience and good judgment. 
Second, the matter of the preservation of the winter 
supply of food and protection of animals while enjoying 
this supply is the most difficult part of the whole prob- 
lem, because it involves the acquisition of land which 
has already been taken up by settlers and which is not 
covered by the ‘Present forest reserve machinery, and 
which I fear in many instances will require new 
legislation. 

Animals can change their habits during the summer, 
and have already done so; the wapiti, buffalo, and even 
the pronghorn have totally changed their normal ranges 
te avoid their new enemy; but in winter they are forced 
by the heavy snows and by hunger right down into the 
enemy’s country. 

Thus we not only have the problem of making game 
preserves out of our forest reserves, but we have the 
additional problem of enlarging the area of forest re- 
serves so as to provide for winter feeding. If this is not 
done all the protection which is afforded during the sum- 
mer will be wholly futile. This condition does not pre- 
vail in the East, in Maine and in the Adirondacks, where 
the winter and summer ranges are practically similar. 
It is, therefore, a new condition and a new problem. 

Greater difficulties have been overcome, however, and 
I have no doubt that the members of this Club will be 
among the leaders in the movement. The whole country 
now applauds the development and preservation of the 
Yellowstone Park, which we owe largely to the initiative 
ct Phillips, Grinnell, and Rogers. Grant and La Farge 
were pioneers in the New York Zoological Park move- 
ment. We know the work of Merriam and Wadsworth, 
and we always know the sympathies of our honored 
founder, member, and guest of this evening, Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

What the Club can do is to spread information and 
thoroughly enlighten the people, who always act rightly 
when they understand. 

It must not be put on the minutes of the history of 
America, a country which boasts of its popular educa- 
tion, that the Sequoia, a race 10,000,000 years old, sought 
its last refuge in the United States, with individual trees ° 
older than the entire history and civilization of Greece, 
that an appeal to the American people was unavailing, 
that the finest grove was cut up for lumber, fencing, 
shingles, and boxes! It must not be recorded that races 
of animals representing stocks 3,000,000 years of age, 
mostly developed on the American continent, were elim- 
inated in the course of fifty years for hides and for food 
in a country abounding in sheep and cattle. 

The total national investment in animal preservation 
will be less than the cost of a single battleship. The end 
result will be that a hundred years hence our descendants 
will be enjoying and blessing us for the trees and animals, 
while, in the other case, there will be no vestige of the 
battleship, because it will be entirely out of date in the 
warfare of the future. 








Tanawadeh Outing Club Dines. 


THE second annual dinner of the Tanawadeh Outing 
Club was held at The Arena, Broadway and Thirty- 
first street, New York, on April 9. The following 
officers and members were present: President, F. 
James Reilly; Vice-President, J. Frank Case; Secre- 
tary, Harry V. Radford; Treasurer, Joseph B. Hanf; 
John F. Curry, S. Valentine Farrelly, Francis W. Nor- 
ris, Jr., Joseph E. Ridder, William F. Reilly and 
Charles Stepath. The menus were in the form of 
pyramidal tents, composed of regular army duck, upon 
untying and opening which was disclosed the list ot 
viands, printed in the club colors, sky-blue and marine, 
and ornamented with sketches emblematic of the out- 
of-doors life to which the members were so enthusi- 
astically devoted. The following toasts were responded 
to: “Allurements of the Out-door Life,” J. Frank 
Case; “Our Club—Its Aims and Objects,” Joseph E. 
Ridder; “True Sportsmanship,” Harry V. Radford; 
“Campfire Fantasies,” William F. Reilly; “The Ninth 
Annual Outing,” S. Valentine Farrelly. 

The Tanawadeh Outing Club was organized in 1806 
primarily with the object of encouraging out-door 
sports and promoting good fellowship among its mem- 
bers. The membership limit is twenty. 





A Cuitcaco professor has the petrified form of a fish 
sixteen feet long. It will be recognized at once by many 
truthful anglers as the one that got away when they 
were about to haul it into the boat—Chicago News. 





Secretary Taft does not pretend to be much of a soldier, and 
has to take a good many jokes on his incomplete knowledge of 
military matters. Lact might at the banquet of the Virginia 
Military Institute men he made a speech on the War Department 
in which he humorously disclaimed any particular acquaintance 
with the ways of the army. “When I was on my way home from 
Manila,” he said, “I stopped in Japan, where I was invited to in- 
spect the Japanese Army. did so, and told the officers the army 
was all right. As a matter of f I was trembling in my boots 
all the time for fear some one would ask me what was the caliber 
of a Krag-Jorgensen rifle.”"—New York Times, 





Confessions of a Dog Borrower. 


Anp this is about as he tells it— 

“I was about to take a shooting trip up near Win- 
nipeg, having received word from my brother that 
the sharp-tail grouse were more than plentiful in the 
freshly cut stubble. But I had no dog, and dog I must 
have, beg, borrow, buy or steal. 

“I firstly went to the ammunition store and sclected 
my supply of shells, and the storekeeper, in conversa- 
tion, wormed out of me the fact that I had no dog. 
I told him, however, I was about to buy one. ‘Buy 
an untried dog! Why, no man in his senses does that. 
Shoot over him first and then if you like him buy him, 
but rot otherwise. Hire a dog if you will and buy him 
afterward. Yes, I can tell you where you can hire 
a dog. I'll send word to the party and he’ll call on 
ou.’ 

“The time was short, as I was to leave Saturday 
evening for the north. But the man turned up, ex- 
tolled his dog to the skies, offered to loan it for a 
moderate figure, and said I could buy the dog if I 
wished to, after a trial, for $75. He promised the 
dog would be at the depot early on Saturday, so I 
could look him over before I started. 

“Saturday rolled around and an hour before train 
time I was notified that the dog was at the depot. I 
thought it over and feel it now was a groundhog case. 
That dog had to suit. I saw the dog and was not im- 
pressed with him. He fought shy of me, growled, and 
was anything but an amiable dog. The owner, how- 
ever, assured me that on acquaintance he would im- 
prove and would be found docile, kind, obedient, affec- 
tionate and an all around fine dog. 

“TI spent most of my time in the baggage car en route 
for Winnipeg getting acquainted with that dog, but it 
was slow work. However, arrived at my station I 
found my brother awaiting me with his team, so 
bundling dog, gun, baggage and shells into the rig 
we started off. It was early in the afternoon and as 
we made short cuts over prairie and wheat stubble we 
began to see birds. The dog became restless, and we 
decided to let him out. And we did. And he took the- 
back track. We knew he would follow the road straight 
back to Winnipeg, and by making a short cut we were 
able to intercept him. We caught the dog and now 
tied him to the hind axle of the rig. We reached my 
brother’s farm, petted the dog (keeping him tied up, 
however), fed him on fresh milk and chicken bones 
and felt that having introduced him to a good thing 
he would remain by us. He was unloosened and fol- 
lowed us around and at nightfall we locked him in the 
barn. . 


“The birds were, to say the least, numerous, and we 
could see them in the stubble and hear them as they 
flushed with a coo-coo-coo-cooo!!! 

“The rig was harnessed up, a fine lunch packed away 
and a large stone jug filled with cool spring water 
placed where it could be handy. Then off we started— 
and the moment we released the dog off he started, 
slowly and cautiously at first, until apparently con- 
scious that he was beyond gunshot, when off he loped, 
flushing birds right and left in his course, and the last 
we saw of him was the tip of his tail as he crossed a 
hill far to the north. He never came back, and for all 
I know is going yet. What hunting I did was done 
per se, walking up my birds in the stubble and kick- 
ing around in the prairie grass and now and then flus!:- 
ing one. My trip was spoiled. 

“When I returned to town the owner of the dog 
called on me and asked me how I liked him. I told 
my story and it is needless to say that the same was 
listened to with much evident incredulity mingled with 
surprise. ‘Wasn’t a better dog in the country.’ ‘Must 
have abused him.’ ‘Never knew him to act that way 
before.’ The conversation ending up with a request 
to produce the dog or hand over the agreed price, 
$75. And to make a long story short, after much 
correspondence and some very warm interviews I sent 
the fellow a check for $30 and considered the inci- 
dent closed.” 

“The months rolled by when once more did the 
chicken season arrive. I again went to the gun store 
and whom should I meet there but the man who had 
sold me the lost (and—very likely as far as he was con- 
cerned—the stolen dog). I lost no time in telling him 
in good Queen’s English and otherwise just what I 
thought of him. He bore it with surprising meekness, 
and when I halted for breath he started in by telling 
me of another dog that he had. He had his pedigree 
on the tip of his tongue. It was a long one, beginning 
at the kennels of Nimrod and coming down to date. 
This was a dog that was a dog. A nose that would 
scent a chicken a mile off if the wind was right. Broken 
to a T and trained to a knife edge. This was a $100 
acg, not a $75 one. This one he guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or no sale. I could take him and try him 
and if he did not suit no charge would be made for 
his hire. 


“And I took the dog on trial. I found him more 
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sociable than the former one, and my hopes were 
elevated, to say the least. We arrived at the grounds 
at dark and made an early morning start. He com- 
menced to range and work beautifully. The birds got 
up and as we fired the dog broke and made off as if 
the .devil were after him for the main road. We sought 
our rig and gave chase and when within seventy or 
eighty yards, in desperation, I let go at him. Instantly 
he put his tail between his legs and turned in his 
tracks and loped toward us, coming beautifully to 
heel, as it were. There were no shot marks in his 
hindquarters. He acted like a dog that was sorry 
and would try to do better. And we worked back to 
the field and he again began to work with nose to the 
ground, when all of a sudden he threw his head high 
in the air, as if scenting the birds from afar, and started 
off at a steady lope. There were fences here and there 
and we must follow him afoot, which we did as best 
we could. We cut around a hill, thinking to inter- 
cept him at the road, but he was a little too swift for 
us and was already loping up the road towards a farm 
house. We felt hopeful that he would stop there per- 
haps for a drink at the pump when we could once more 
get possession of him. 

“But, alas! out from the farm’s yard came three 
great nondescript dogs, scrappers, every one of them, 
snarling and growline as if they meant business. Our 
dog stood not on the order of his going, but, assum- 
ing a jack-rabbit gait, turned to the right and made 
little of fence, ditch or plowed field and was out of 
sight in a jiffy. Gone, but not forgotten. I thought 
of a combination of things, in which a hundred dollars 
was somehow inextricably mixed up with pedigrees, 
guarantees, etc., etc. 

“The dog artist kept out of my way and I have not 
laid eyes on him since, but a few days ago a letter 
from an attorney at law was received by me demand- 
ing $100 or the return of the dog and suggesting a 
prompt remittance and thus avoiding further trouble 
and expense. 

“And, going to my lawyer, he has written the other 
lawyer that if he made a single move to commence 
suit his client would get all the law he wanted, and 
more. And I am waiting for further developments.” 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Life in the Woods. 


VIL—How We Hunted. 


Peruaps the reader, who has followed through the 
tortnous wanderings of this disjointed narrative, will 
pardon a brief digression at this point for the purpose 
of explaining what may have been. already guessed, 
namely, the methods used by our party in hunting. 
With the location selected and the camp arrangements 
completed, the next thing has always been to examine 
well the ground and find ovt as soon as possible 
the haunts and runways of the deer, make our own 
trails or reblaze the old ones so that the more inex- 
perienced might have convenient routes to travel over 
to camp from certain given points. Around the old 
choppings, along the old logging roads and about the 
swamps, as a rule, are found the best hunting grounds, 
as in the one place the clover and grass have sprung 
up making good feed and in the other there is abund- 
ant cover. During the first few days of the hunt, when 
on new ground, it has been the rule for each one to 
explore by himself until he became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country and able to travel in every 
direction with not any fear of becoming lost. The 
feeding ground once located, a number of places have al- 
ways been found where different ones could take their 
stands at early morning or at twilight and watch the 
movements of the deer, sometimes securing in this way 
many a good shot and oftentimes bringing down a fine 
deer. Another favorite method with us is to find the 
hiding places of the deer and their runways and then 
place some of the party on these runways while the 
others go around and drive the game from the cover. 
When started the deer usually take the runways and 
the watcher is rewarded with a shot, and generally 
this method has been attended with considerable luck. 

A large island in the Menominee River was one 
favorite place for such “drives,” as we called them: 
I can remember the time when four of the party went 
there and commencing at the lower end spread out 
hunting abreast of each other for quite a distance. 
One of the boys on the left discovered some large 
deer tracks in the light snow and leading into a large 
patch of thick brush. A consultation was called and 
it was arranged for three of the party to take stands 
on some ridges, which partially surrounded the brush, 
while one should go in and start the deer. As soon 
as the watchers had taken their stands the driver went 
in and soon the sound of his voice was heard calling 
“Look out, he’s coming,” and sure enough, there came 
bounding up the hill a right royal buck, with head and 
tail erect. As he came leaping over the brush he 





looked more like an elk than a deer, but as he neared 
one of the stands a fortunate shot brought him to the 
ground, and when examined by the party he was pro- 
nounced one of the largest deer ever killed in north- 
ern Wisconsin, as it was estimated he would weigh 
over 300 pounds. At the same time two other deer 
were started from the same cover, but they succeeded 
in escaping. Another method of hunting is for each to 
take his selected territory and still-hunt through the 
woods, keeping a sharp lookout for whatever can be 
seen. By this method many deer have been killed, es- 
pecially by the older members of the party, who are 
experts in that style of hunting. 

It was when the first fall of snow came that they 
excelled in this kind of work, for at early morn they 
would start out, take a fresh track and follow it all 
day, if necessary, but finally get their game. In taking 
a track this way the deer, when first started, usually 
puts off at a lively gait, but as a rule soon slows down 
when he finds that he is not being hurried any. Some- 
times he will keep this up for quite a time, but as a 
rule, after having been started a number of times, 
unless it is an unusually wary old buck or doe, they 
gradually become careless, start slower and when 
started run slower, soon dropping into a walk. Per- 
haps the first four or five times a deer is started in 
this way, or maybe even more, not even a glimpse of 
him will be obtained, but sooner or later he will begin 
to lag and every now and then the patient, careful 
hunter will be rewarded by the sight of a flash of gray 
disappearing over the top of a ridge or into the brush. 
It is then that the greatest care must be exercised, and 
at this time experience in the ways of deer and a 
natural ability to judge the country becomes of great 
service, the former in watching the track closely and, 
judging whether the game is still alert or whether it 
is showing a disposition to stop and watch or lie 
down, the latter in determining which way the deer is 
most liable to turn, so that a short cut will head it 
off, where it is most liable to stand and watch for 
you or to lie down ond sun itself. Many a time I 
have known the old hunters in our party, when fol- 
lowing a deer, to suddenly start off at right angles to 
the track and hurry to some ridge or edge of a swamp, 
there to catch their game traveling along wholly un- 
suspicious of their presence. A gentle “bah” or a low 
whistle and the next second a bullet crashes through 
him. Many a time have I known them to follow so 
carefully and persistently and watchfully that on the 
sunny side of some ridge they would catch their deer 
in his bed and kill him before he had time to rise, and 
then again on several occasions I have known them 
to meet the object of their pursuit face to face as he was 
coming back on his back track, in hopes of throwing 
his pursuers off. Success is not always with one in 
this style of hunting, for deer, when once they realize 
that you are after them, are not as silly as some may 
think. At the outset they will oftentimes be started 
two or three times, but finally assured that they are 
being followed they will put off at a dead run and 
perhaps not stop short of two or three miles and 
perhaps more. As often, too, they will run over their 
track two or three times, then take a big jump off 
sideways, and more frequently they will herd in with 
other deer and make it next to impossible for any 
particular track to be followed. So that success does 
not by any means always attend efforts of this kind. 
On the contrary, it requires more than the average 
strength and activity to stand the strain of such a 
chase. One must be able to go far and still be strong 
enough and supple enough to step over logs carefully 
and to avoid breaking any brush and at the same time 
be able to cover a long distance quickly if necessary. 
It requires mental vigor also, for one must be con- 
stantly on the alert and have his mind entirely on the 
pursuit, for one careless moment may lose to you the 
only chance for success of the day. It is a hard way 
to hunt and one in which the beginner is rarely suc- 
cessful. To prowl through the woods watching on a 
runway now and then is more enjoyable and not nearly 
as hard and then, too, one’s ambition will not crowd 
him 4o stay out and overdo when he should be, for 
his own health, resting in camp. 

One year, when the Wisconsin game law allowed it, 
we hunted with hounds, but though we were successful 
in the number of deer secured, yet none of us were 
satisfied with that method of hunting and rejoiced that 
the succeeding Legislature passed a law prohibiting 
it. We all agreed that it is far better to give the deer 
a chance for his life. If he can outwit you so much 
the worse for you, but if you can outgeneral him so 
much greater and satisfactory is your victory. Our 
experience has shown that hounding deer drives them 
away from the territory in which you are hunting al- 
most as effectually as a band of wolves will. It makes 
the deer more timid and wild, and if you attempt to 
still-hunt them after they have been dogged, at the 
first cracking of a stick or the snapping of a twig 
they are off at top speed, and the most experienced 
cannot tell when they will stop running. Deer that 
are constantly dogged do their feeding at night and 
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when daylight comes they hide away as best they can. 
Hounding deer also tends to exterminate them, for 
the young deer run more like rabbits, and making short 
circles are easily and quickly killed off. In sections 
where I have known hounding to be vigorously fol- 
lowed up this is so true that at the end of a season 
after a fresh fall of snow it would be almost impossible 
to find the track of a small deer, and when they are 
killed off in this way, with every now and then an old 
one sandwiched in, how long will they last? Is there 
any glory or skill in sitting by the water all day to 
kill a deer taking refuge there, which any boy could 
almost kill with a club? Is there any true sportsmanlike 
satisfaction in it, to say nothing of the condition of your 
venison, after the heat of a long chase by the dogs at 
full speed? I like a hound as much as anyone and 
no one enjoys more than I do the sound of a dog 
giving full tongue in the woods, but I draw the line 
at using them on deer. ; 

There is another, even more unsportsmanlike method, 
of hunting deer and that is by the use of the head- 
light, and no other one thing has done more to ex- 
terminate the deer in northern Wisconsin than this. 
Dogged by day and headlighted by night, what chance 
for life has the game? I have heard engineers on the 
“Soo” and “Northern” roads say that in the hunting 
sections through which their trains run they have fre- 
quently seen a hunter with a headlight on to nearly 
every half mile. Probably this is exaggerated some, 
but it suffices to show how bad it has been. These 
men have patrolled the railroad tracks from dark until 
morning waiting to catch a “shine” as the deer crossed 
the track or occasionally walked up or down the right 
of way. For this kind of butchery a variety of weapons 
are used. The ordinary rifle or shotgun, of course, 
predominates, but frequently among such hunters are 
found No. 8 Cheasapeake duck guns, single barrel and 
weighing about nineteen pounds. These guns shoot 
nine bullets, not buckshot, with a corresponding charge 
of powder and kill at from fifteen to twenty rods. Then 
there are rifles with five or more barrels fixed to shoot 
singly or all together. A good, strong, cool-headed man 
with a powerful bullseye lantern strapped over his left 
eye and well armed, is pretty apt to kill three out of 
every five times he gets a “shine,” which is the re- 
flection from the deer’s eye, and I have known men who 
made a business of it to frequently kill from three to 
nine deer in a single night. They travel quietly against 
the wind and are quick, so that what chance does a deer 
stand that comes upon one of them suddenly and 
within range? There is no sound, no scent, nothing 
but that big flaming orb at which the deer stares in 
wonder until from out it comes the crash of death. 
It is the method of the butcher and it is moreover a 
dangerous way to hunt. I have known of many in- 
stances when valuable oxen and horses belonging to 
lumbermen were killed by mistake in this way, and in 
my personal experience two men have been shot down 
by careless hunters who mistook the light from their 
lanterns to be the reflection from the eye of a deer, 
for when a deer is standing sideways to the man with 
the light only one eye shows. Why, one time a party 
of surveyors who were camped near us were at work 
in their tent by candle light, making out the “profile” 
for the day, when a bullet sped through their tent just 
over their heads. An investigation showed that a fool 
headlight hunter had caught the gleam of the candle 
and without stopping to turn his light off, thus seeing 
whether it was the reflection from an eye or the light 
from a camp, he let go. There is, of course, some 
sport about headlight hunting on land or on the water, 
but it is hard work, tiresome work, and worse for game 
and for the hunter than hounding. 

There are still other methods used in capturing deer, 
such as snares, pitfalls and set guns, but these are so 
barbarous and so little used that any discussion in 
regard to them seems useless, and yet even now they 
are used to some extent and rarely a season passes by 
that the press does not record the death or wounding 
of some hunter in northern Wisconsin or Michigan by 
a set gun. 


Our favorite methods of hunting, as I have indicated, 
were driving, still-hunting and watching. It has al- 
ways been our plan while in the woods to get out 
early in the morning, experience having taught us that 
the best hunting is from daylight until about nine 
o’clock, as then the deer, if not dogged or hunted too 
hard, are generally moving around and the chances 
for a shot are greatly increased. After a drive or two 
we separate to hunt toward camp, figuring to reach 
there in time for dinner and then to work or loaf around 
until about half past three in the afternoon. for after 
that time the deer are apt to begin to stir around 
again. It is true that the deer are in the woods and 
not in camp, and if one- wants to get them he must 
go where they are, so that a man when out in the 
woods, is apt to get a shot at any time, while the man 
in camp will certainly get none, but there is no use in 
working all the time or in staying out when the weather 
is bad, so that we have settled down to about the 
hours as given and generally with good results. Bright 
moonlight nights make still-hunting poor, for then the 
deer move and feed more freely during the nights and 
correspondingly less during the day, so that when the 
moon is full and bright we generally do more driving 
and watch late in the evening. For the latter salt 
licks and scaffolds have been an aid, but these adjuncts, 
too, have been abandoned as unworthy the true sports- 
man. To discover a good place to watch requires good 
powers of observation and knowledge, and the locality 
must be chosen with a view to the way the game is 
expected to come and which way the wind is blowing. 
It is also a good plan to get up on a fallen tree, a 
stump or rock, for a person so situated is not in so 
much danger of being seen or scented. Once located 


it behooves the watcher to keep perfectly still, for a: 


deer is usually very quick to detect motion of any 
kind and their ears are keen to catch the first sound. 
In fact, no matter how he hunts, it behooves the man 
who would be successful to be constantly on the watch, 
to move carefully and when he gets a shat, be it 
standing or running, always to see hair through the 
sights before he pulls the trigger. Carous. 


‘ a young deer was born. 
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The Life of a Deer. 


Away far back in the deep forests of northern Maine 
He was a tiny little fellow, and 
his coat was spotted. His kind mother had selected a 
dense clump of young spruce for his early home. For a 
time he lay quietly on his bed of dry leaves, only standing 
up at such times as his mother came to him and roused 
him. But as he grew he began to frisk around, and 
began to want to go out, but his mother made him under- 
stand that he must obey, and taught him many things. 
She taught him that when danger came he must drop 
down flat in the bushes and leaves and lie perfectly still, 
not making the least sign, and he, being so small, the 
enemy would not see him and he would escape Then 
she taught him that if she left him at any place he must 
never move from that spot so she could find him on her 
return. He obeyed her, and so lived and grew through 
the, summer and was a fine large fawn. He wintered 
with his mother and many others in the deep spruce 
woods. Sometimes deep snow covered the ground and 
it was very cold, but he was strong, and the wild 
creatures know well where to look for food. 

Then spring came and new wild blood flowed through 
his veins. He went out alone into the woods and finally 
left his mother alone to care for another young brother. 
He learned many things, one of which was to fear man. 
While feeding with others, he had heard a sharp crack, 
and a big buck that was feeding near him had sprung 
high in the air and fallen dead. He fled to the woods, 
but, lacking the caution of age, had turned and walked 
softly back and peered through the bushes to see why 
the big buck should fall and lie so still. He saw a man 
hurry out of the timber and cut the buck’s throat, and 
while he stood trembling with fear, the man proceeded 
to skin and mangle the buck in a horrible way. Then he 
fied on, and on, not stopping till he was very tired, so to 
get as far away as possible from such a horrible, cruel 
creature as that man was. He never forgot. If he heard 
that sharp crack he always fled at once. Soon he began 
to have a soreness in his head and finally his horns broke 
through. Two “spikes” they were, but still horns, and 
were for battle and defense. He was proud of them, 
but they soon got him in trouble with older bucks who 
would have none of his lordly ways in their presence. 
But still he grew and waxed strong, and the next year he 
won some hard fought battles, and he had his mate with 
him till spring came again. 

Now he was full grown and had a magnificent head of 
antlers. There was not a larger or finer buck in the 
forest. He had many battles and was always victorious. 
His fame spread abroad and hunters went far into the 
forest to slay him, but he was quick of sight and keen 
cf scent, and, with all his bravery, had learned caution. 
When his keen eye or keener nose told him that men 
were near he fled and would go deeper back into the 
forest and stay for days and weeks. Then he would ven- 
ture back cautiously and would not appear in sight till 
he knew that the man had gone. So he lived on, and 
was monarch of all that country. He had become such a 
terror to the other bucks that hardly one dared fight 
him. His pride was at last his ruin. On a bright fall 
day he came to the side of the lake with his herd to 
drink. All was still. Man had not been seen or smelled, 
and no danger was in the air. On a high bank a young 
buck stood in the warm sunshine. He did not move 
when the old giant came in sight. This made him mad, 
and he charged upon the bank and the young buck fled. 
Then he marched in lordly style to the top of the bank, 
raised his head and snorted forth his note of defiance to 
all the world. Crack went a rifle from the lake below 
and the noble animal leaped high forward, and a few 
more jumps, and down to earth he went with the hunter’s 
rifle ball through his heart, and the famous buck of the 
great forest was no more. HUNTER. 


Bear Meation. 


WHEN I started the town of Hallock, in the northwest 
corner of Minnesota, in 1879, bears were quite plenty in 
the timber belt which lines the Two-River Creek on 
which the settlement is located. In winter they denned 
in the banks on the creek and in summer played pranks 
in the school house yard. There was no settler nearer 
than at a point eighteen miles up the creek, toward the 
Roseau region, where one Carney had a cattle ranch of 
some eighty head. These animals grazed on the open 
prairie and housed in the timber belt. Ephraim Carney, 
a youngster of fourteen years, was his father’s chief 
herder, and one day when we were walking through the 
oak woods I noticed that a good many of the smaller 
branches were broken where bears had garnered the 
acorns; it being their habit to climb out on the limbs as 
far as they would hold, and then to scoop in an armful 
of twigs and nip off the nuts. I asked Ephraim if he 
saw many bears in the course of the year while herding 
the cattle. “Oh, yes,” he said, “quite a few!” “What do 
you do when you see a bear?” “Don’t do nawthin!” in 
a tone of contemptuous surprise. “Well, what does the 
bear do?” “What does he do? Well, if he’s on the 
ground he stands up, and if he’s up a tree he just goes 
up higher.”- I thought this was a cute description of 
bear traits. Then I asked Ephraim if the bears didn’t 
sometimes bother the cattle, and he said “no.” 

This statement seems to settle the question for the 
northwest. The bears should never lack for food nor 
be hungry for meat, except when they come off their 
hibernation in the spring. I spent parts of seventeen 
years in the vicinity of Hallock and never heard of bears 
troubling pigs or calves. 

With the middle south the case wears quite a different 
aspect. Only last week I was talking with Supt. Mann. 
of the North Carolina State Experiment Farm at Til- 
lery, about the depredations of bears in Hyde County. 
It seems that they became so destructive to the North 
Carolina Cattle Co. that experts were employed to thin 
them out with trap, gun, poison, deadfall, side hunts and 
drives. Forty-six were killed by old Bob Gerry, a col- 
ored man, in one winter. I think it was in 1876. A par- 
ticular class of large bears known as “sinnakero” made 
the havoc. Hog bears are smaller and different. But 
both kinds go for meat in any hard winter, after berries 
and mast are “done gone,”” and the cow peas and. corn 
and sweet potatoes and apples are stacked or housed. At 
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such times the range cattle are afraid to go into the 
pocosons, and keep to the savannahs and “reed lights,” 


reeds or canes constituting their principal feed. The 
bears climb the junipers, gums, and cypresses where the 
cattle trails pass, and lying along their extended lower 
limbs drop like felines on the luckless animals passing 
underneath, suck the blood from their necks while cling- 
ing to them as they run. In the end the victim succumbs 
from fright, exhaustion, and loss of blood, and dies mis- 
erably. CHARLES HALLOcCK. 


Which of them Favor Cold Storage and which 
of them are Opposed to the Pro- 
tection of Game? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A bill was lately introduced in the Assembly by Hon. 
E. P. Prentice, of the city of New York, representing the 
Twenty-fifth Assembly District, to amend section 141 of 
the game law. This section 141 was introduced for the 
benefit of the cold storage men and provides by giving a 
bond for $1,000 a dealer in fish and game may keep fish 
and game during the close season; in other words, a 
dealer in fish and game, by giving a bond for $1,000, may 
break a law the remaining inhabitants of the State may 
not break. The manner in which this section 141 was 
placed on the statute book was, in the opinion of the 
writer, disgraceful, and the subject has been referred to 
in a letter in your issue of 26th March, 1904. 

The Prentice bill seeks to amend section 141 by striking 
game from the provision of the section, and thus pro- 
scribing the possession of game during the close season. 
Should this bill be passed, it will be unlawful to have 
game in possession during the close season, and to ac- 
complish this end is the sole object of the bill. 

Now, it goes without saying, if one be opposed to the 
possession of game in the close season, he must favor the 
passage of the bill, while if he favor cold storage during 
the close season he will oppose the bill. 

The Assembly Committee on Fish and Game is com- 
posed of thirteen members. As Mr. Prentice’s bill has 
not been reported, it is obvious that a majority of the 
committee are opposed to game protection, favor the 
keeping of game in the close season and favor the cold 
storage of game in such season. 

The names and addresses of that committee are as fol- 

Ows: 

Hon. Willis A. Reeve, Patchogue, L. IL, N. Y. 

Hon. Edwin A, Merritt, Jr., Potsdam, N. Y. 

Hon. Chas. S. Bridgeman, Kendall, N. Y. 

Hon. H. Wallace Knapp, Mooers, N. Y. 

Hon. John F. Simpson, Hurleyville, N. Y. 

Hon, A. P. Smith, Savannah, N. Y. 

Hon. C. R. Matthews, Bombay, N. Y. 

Hon. Frank L. Stevens, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Hon. Jay H. Pratt, Verona, N. Y. 

Hon. F. C. Wood, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Hon. John Wolf, 251 Powers street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* Hon. Edw. Rosenstein, 141 Clinton street, N. Y. City. 
Hon. Robert W. Chanler, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Doubtless some of the above are in favor of reporting 

the bill, and it is but right that they should declare them- 

selves. As for the others, they can safely be left to their 
ccnstituents. 

New York, April 5. 


Northern Big Game Grounds. 


MontreaL, April 4—Editor Forest and Stream: I had 
occasion to look for good fishing grounds in the Rocky 
Mountains and wrote to a disinterested party at Golden, 
B. C., and the Canadian Pacific Railway, asking him 
zbout the pack-horse trains to certain good grounds, and 
also asked him to advise a friend of mine. He writes as 
follows: 

“T have written to Mr. —— , sending him two 
large maps covering a choice of three separate trips 
where the party would doubtless obtain game. These 
American hunting parties are chiefly keen on the black- 
faced caribou and it means dollars and cents to the rail- 
way company to put them directly in the way of getting 
at this: game without a long, tiresome, pack-train journey 
to reach the best grounds. If these hunting parties fail 
to get game they will soon fire up the country in disgust. 
No local prejudice should stand in the way. The valley 
of the Beaver-foot and across the east slope of the Rock- 
ies has been shot out and bands of Indian hunters clean 
up the game almost every season. 

“Parties coming should be put into a practically new 
and unexplored section (though we know game is 
abundant there), and then if they have a successful hunt 
they will come again and bring others. Long pack-train 
jcurneys should be avoided and the party put on the 
shooting ground with as little delay and unnecessary 
work as possible, and this cannot be done by coming in 
from Banff and Simpson Pass. The very best shooting 
ground at present is under the east slope of the Selkirks 
in the valley of Dutch and Findlay creeks, and in the 
vicinity of Prairie Mountain in the valley of Beaver. I 
send you a small map showing the location of the latter. 
The first mentioned is south and west of Sinclair Pass 
and is not shown on this map. In writing Mr. ———— 
I traced out for him three different routes the party could 
make, in which I think they will find ample game, and 
of a variety.” 

Golden Station is between the Rocky and Selkirk 
ranges, on the Canadian Pacific Railway where the two 
renges are only about a mile apart. A line of simall 
steamers runs from Golden to a point quite close to.these 
hunting grounds. This information may be of value to 
others. L. O. ARMSTRONG. 








For a Man Who Really Wants a Grizzly. 


MontreaL, April 7.—There are occasionally bits*of in- 
formation that will be of value to your readers, and 
which I can personally vouch for. I have a letter from 
a sportsman who resides at Golden, B. C. Hevsays: 
“You can guarantee bears to at least five or six parties 
within a few miles of Golden if they can get here before 
the 15th of May. We have guides and outfits here for 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Fish and Fishing. 


Maskinongé or Mascalonge. 


Because of his high standing in the ranks of writers 
upon angling subjects, Dr. Henshall’s offer, in ForESsT 
AND STREAM of March 26, to join hands in the endeavor 
to secure uniformity of common names for our game 
fishes, is extremely gratifying. Given a proper under- 
standing of the object to be attained, among a goodly 
number of those of light and leading in the community 
who are determinedly united in their efforts, I believe 
that the difficulties in their way are far less insuperable 
than the doctor fears. In order to arrive at such an 
understanding, however, it is necessary to deal rather 
with facts than with opinions, and in the case of the lat- 
ter to agree to press or to accept them as the case may 
be, merely. for what they are and for what they are worth. 
Unfortunately, I find a great gulf fixed, at the very out- 
set, between Dr. Henshall and myself, as to the value of 
opinions. As defined by Webster, I believe opinion to be 
a belief stronger than impression, though less strong than 
positive knowledge. I regard it as a reasonable suppo- 
sition. Dr, Henshall, on the other hand, says: “My 
opinion, as quoted by Mr. Chambers, is not ‘a supposi- 
tion,’ but is, I think, a fact.” On my side I can neither 
censcientiously claim that my own opinions are facts, 
nor yet concede as much for the mere opinions of others. 

It may be taken for granted that uniformity in the 
vernacular names of fishes is easier of attainment when 
the name proposed is that most in vogue, but it is not 
essential to success, as Dr. Henshall seems to think it to 
be, that such a name should always be adopted; and 
instead of being satisfied with feeling that it is very 
fortunate when the selected name is both proper and dis- 
tinctive, I believe that we should never attempt to secure 
uniformity for any that does not comply with both- of 
these conditions, no matter whether it be that most in 
vogue or otherwise. r 

A striking illustration of the success which may attend 
united effort in this direction is afforded in the case of 
the name of ouananiche. Though various forms of 
orthography commencing with a “w,” such as winninish, 
winonishe, winanishe and wananishe almost invariably 
appeared in the American literature of the fish up to 
nine or ten years ago, the name is now seldom seen in 
print anywhere except as ouananiche. The change dates 
from the time that the priority and appropriateness of 
the last mentioned spelling of the word—as ascertained 
by thorough investigation in the place of its origin— 
were presented, together with the evidence supporting 
the claim, to the discriminating constituency served by 
Forest AND STREAM, and to such influential publicists as 
Dr. John Duncan Quackenbos of Columbia University, 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University and the late M. A. N. Cheney. 

In the case of the fish to which Dr, Henshall refers in 
his recent communication, it would doul:tless be quite 
possible to attain the same result, even were the more 
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uniformity, not that which is the most in vogue among 
those who angle for it, though I really believe that- it is 
so. Dr. Henshall thinks otherwise, and therefore I claim 
that the matter narrows itself down to a question of fact, 
rather than a mere matter of opinion. 

The doctor has given us the names of half a dozen 
angling authors who use, or favor, he says, the name 
mascalonge, though everybody acquainted with their 
writings knows that some at least of the number have 
employed other forms of the name. It is perfectly easy, 
too, to produce a greater number of authorities for the 
use of either maskinongé or muskellunge than he has 
given us for his favorite form of the fish’s name. 

Mr. Cheney, one of the doctor’s six authorities for 
mascallonge, uses also muskallonge at page 336 of the 
first volume, new series, of the reports of the New York 
State Fish, Forest and Game Commission. 

Another, Mr. Charles Hallock, gives both maskinongé 
and muskellunge, as well as mascalonge. 

A third, Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, testifies to the priority 
of maskinongé. 

Mr, Fred Mather, as quoted by Dr. Henshall himself, 
“has investigated the origin and etymology of the word 
to a greater extent than anyone else, and he favors the 
Chippewa derivation of the name maskinongé as opposed 
to the French derivation of Masque allonge and its vari- 
ations. 

Three, then, of Dr. Henshall’s six authorities, admit the 

ropriety of the orthography maskinongé; Mr. Fred 
Rather, as shown by the doctor himself, Mr. Hallock by 
employing this form, alone, of the name, in his Fishing 
Tourist (page 197), and Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, who, like 
Mr. Mather and so many others, admits the Indian 
source of its derivation. Like Mitchell, Kirtland, and 
Jordan and Evermann, Dr. Bean adheres to the scientific 
nomenclature, Lucius masquinongy, in his newly issued 
paper on “The Food and Game Fishes of New York” 
(1903), while Dr. Henshall does not. The latter tells 
us-that in one of his recent books he has retained the 
specific name, sobilior, as, in his opinion, “the later 
Fame, masquinongy, ig irrelevant and was bestowed on 


insufficient evidence.” The facts of the case do not bear 
out this opinion, however, for masquinongy is neither a 
later name than nobilior, nor yet was it bestowed on in- 
sufficient evidence. Nobilior, according to Dr. Henshall, 
was conferred by Rev. Zadoch Thompson in 1849. The 
doctor apparently shares the doubts expressed by others, 
that Mitchill had conferred masquinongy in 1824, though 
DeKay, the author of “The Fishes of New York,” is 
authority for the statement that he did. In any case, 
however, it is fortunately unnecessary to go back to 
Mitchill in order to show priority of masquinongy over 
nebilior, for Kirtland employed the former name at page 
194 of his “Fishes of Ohio” in 1838, eleven years before 
the nobilior of the Rev. Zadoch Thompson made its ap- 
pearance. In the “Encyclopedia of Sport” (London and 
New York, 1806) Dr. Bean points out that “the priority 
of the Indian word, maskinongé is well supported.” 

Jordan and Evermann’s new and magnificent catalogue 
of “The Fishes of North America,” in four sumptuous 
volumes, certainly constitutes the court of final appeal 
in matters concerning the scientific nomenclature of 
Nerth American fishes, and when backed up by such other 
authorities as Dr. Tarleton Bean, already quoted, and by 
Dr. Hugh M. Smith in the Manual of Fish Culture, 
issu@i by the U. S. Fish Commission, in adhering to the 
name, Lucius masquinongy, it is safe to assert that 
masquinongy it is and masquinongy it will be for gen- 
erations to come. Mr. George McAleer, in Dr. Johnson’s 
elaborate new work on North American fishes and fish- 
ing waters, follows the now almost universal manner of 
writing the scientific name of the fish, giving both mas- 
kinongé and masczlonge as the vernacular. It certainly 
seems absurd, however, when so excellent an opportunity 
is afforded of using the scientific name of a fish as the 
vernacular, to insist upon a variation. If masquinongy 
is to remain the scientific title, as it seems pretty certain 
that it will, why should not the popularization of the 
vernacular, maskinongé, be encouraged, rather than the 
hybrid orthography, mascalonge? This is how the mat- 
ter presented itself to the distinguished American and 
Canadian sportsmen, fish and game commissioners and 
others composing the North American Fish and Game 
Protective Association, when they unanimously adopted 
the resolution so adversely criticised by Dr. Henshall. 

Perhaps one of the greatest authorities of the age upon 
the proper classification and nomenclature of fishes is 
Dr. Gunther, a fellow of the Royal Society and for many 
years keeper of the zoological department of the British 
Museum. In his voluminous “Introduction to the Study 
of Fishes” he avoids the word mascalonge altogether and 
describes the fish as “muskellunge or maskinongé.” 

jercan and Evermann equally avoid mascalonge in 
their latest work on “American Food and Game Fishes,” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902,) adhering to the scientific 
form’ masquinongy, but so far contradicting Dr. Hen- 
shall’s statement that “common consent and custom have 
decreed among the majority of anglers that it is mas- 
calonge,” as to declare that muskallunge is the spelling 
which now seems to be most usually followed. And from 
the long list of variant spellings which is given, the form 
mascalonge. as already intimated, is carefully excluded, 
though both masquinongy and maskinongy are given. 

That most magnificent specimen of the American sports- 
man and angling author, Mr. Genio C. Scott, admirably 
summed up, many yeurs ago, some of the reasons which 
compelled his use and advocacy of the orthography, mas- 
kinongé. In his “Fishing in American Waters,” he says: 
“The Ojibwa name of this fish is maskanonja, meaning 
long snout. When Canada was a French colony the 
habitants named it masque-longue, signifying long visage. 
I submit that the Ojibwa was entitled by priority to the 
right of naming the fish; but, as the Dominion of Canada 
has named it again, and in all legal enactments there in 
reference to it the name of the fish is written maskinongé, 
I willingly accept the modification instead of either the 
irdian or the French name. Thus much in explanation 
of naming a fish which has puzzled most ichthyologists 
and anglers, so that they have been uncertain and dubious 
on the point. The name is maskinongé.” And to em- 
phasize his concluding statement, Mr. Scott printed the 
name in small capitals. 

It is unnecessary to weary the reader with other quo- 
tations from American or English authors who both use 
and favor the name maskinongé. 

Among Canadian authorities, Prof. Prince, of Ottawa, 
takes deservedly high rank. In a very scholarly paper 
on “Vernacular Names of Fishes,” published by the 
Dominion Minister of Marine and Fisheries in 1901, Prof. 
Prince, of Ottawa, says: “As a rule these early names” 
—Indian or Indo-French names, which the early settlers 
continued to apply to animals, because they were already 
in use—“always more or less accurately describe features 
in the forms on which they were bestowed. Thus the 
name maskinongé, commonly, but very erroneously, spelt 
muskellunge or mascalonge in the United States, is really 
an Indian name, the ippewa name for pike being 
kenosha and the prefix mis or mas means large or great, 
so that maskenosha or maskinogé (corrupted into 
maskinongé) is really a large, deformed pike.” 

I might continue to quote from other distinguished 
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Ramsay Wright, of the University of Toronto; from A. 
N. Montpetit, author of the exhaustive book entitled “Les 
Poissons d’eau douce du Canada; from Castell Hopkins, 
in his “Cyclopedia of Canada; from Sir James M. 
LeMoine, D. C. L., F. R. S. C, in “Les Pecheries du 
Canada,” and from many more, did time and space permit; 
though I am satisfied that enough has been said to show 
that the employment of the form mascalonge is far from 
being as geweral as Dr. Henshall supposes, and that if 
uniformity of nomenclature is to be striven for in the 
case of the fish in question, with any prospect of success, 
ii must be upon the basis of the name by which it has 
been officially known for considerably over half a cen- 
tury in the country in which it was first found and de- 
scribed by white men—which has received the general 
indorsement of writers upon fish and fishing—and which 
by Mr. Genio C. Scott, in 1849, and by the North Amer- 
ican Fish and Game Protective Association in 1904, has 
been alike declared to be maskinongé. 


E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


A-Fishing Would You Go? 


From the Log of Camp Nessmuk. 


He would know of the ways and joys of a “Ness- 
muker,” or life under the greenwood trees, of the 
strikes and trophies of rod and reel; of the beauties 
of mountains, the melody of murmuring brooks and 
the play and splash of mimic Niagaras; of the epi- 
cureau delights of a boutiful camp larder; of the mys- 
teries of the sparks ascending through the leafy 
branches far into the darkling night; of the joys un- 
confined that linger and loiter in and around a canvas 
home, under grand old maples, surrounded by balmsly 
hemlock covered mountains, deep down in the “kettle” 
with the waters of some “Big Sock,” “Dry Run,” 
“Kettle Creek,” or “Ogdonia,” clear and cold, mingling 
and murmuring at your feet—each the haunt of the 
shy but gamey trout—the hawk of the brook—wait- 
ing the call of your reel and the dropping of your 
flies, to be yours, perhaps, after an unequal though 
gamey fight; or of the dewey freshness of sleep upon 
a hard but wholesome bed, stripped from the feathery 
hemlock, all bound and cemented by the ties of con- 
genial companionship among true friends, each anxious 
to serve your comfort and pleasure; of these and the 
thousand and one things that go to make life pleasant 
under the greenwood trees, and knowing, would en- 
joy? Come with us. Sit round our Nessmuk fire and 
watch the glimmering sparks as they go to join the 
twinkling points of light far up in the calm, enfolding 
vault of heaven. Behold the crescent moon as she 
breaks over the brow of yonder mountain, casting 
shimmering lines of molten silver over the dimpling 
waters of the ’Sock and plays hide-and-seek amid the 
leafy blackness of our maple trees. Go forth in the 
early morn with rod and creel up the rocky bed of 
Dry Run to try, in its mid-day gloom, the cast for 
beauties speckled o’er with red and black and silver: 
at the sinking of the sun behind that high and wooded 
peak, take your place at the rude table, prepared with 
appetite known only to the fisherman after a hard day’s 
tramp, to partake of the evening meal—trout, done to 
a turn, coffee, Mocha and Java—the blended essence 
of the desert and the Isles of the Orient, fit drink for 
Olympus. And the work of camp—help to build the 
fire of drift and logs, in the manner pointed out by 
our patron saint, Nessmuk, but no saint was he if his 
runi rhymes read true, though deep learned in wood- 
craft and camp lore; join the friendly group circled 
round the brightening fire where tales and song and 
laughter hid Time fly on golden wings unnoted. After 
the making of the bed, take your allotted place in the 
row of recumbent forms beneath the fleecy blankets, 
where each face is lit by the fitful light from the blaz- 
ing, crackling fire as it burns and hisses in front of the 
open canvas door, and one by one, to the music of the 
katydids, the call of the whippoorwill, the sighing of 
the winds, the murmur of the leaves and the rhythmic 
plashings of the waters, fall to sleep—the sleep that 
the call for breakfast—5 A. M.—will leave you fresh 
and vigorous for another day; another day in camp; 
another day in the balmy mountains; another day to 
seek the trout in his favorite haunts; another day in 
which to drink the life-giving ozone and the joys of 
lite in the greenwood. : 

The simple annals of camp life, with its work and 
its play, its sun and its shadow, its going and its com- 
ing, its days and its nights, its incidents and its charms, 
we might attempt to portray. Not as they are, for 
who can paint the beauties of nature, the charm of 
moonlight upon mountain and stream, of the glory of 
the orb of day sinking beyond peak, while its last 
lingering rays illume the tops of yonder mountain 
range; or who could reproduce the music of the waters 
and the winds; and what of the night, with its sound- 
ing stillness broken ever and anon by the soulful cry 
of the eo and the mournful hoot of the 
night-haunting owl? Of the thrill of a strike when the 
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pectant fisherman, hand steady and nerves tense, feels 
that the cruel hook has gone home, and that his skill 
is now to be put to the test, of all these I can tell you 
naught. To know them as they are you must see and 
feel their subtle charm. 

Life is pleasant under leafy boughs; but at times the 
sun hides his face, the rains descend, the lightning 
flies from peak to peak, things get wet, gnats and 
mosquitoes make living a sore trial, teamsters forget 
their promises and railroads are distant, and walking 
footsore and wearing, but we go afishing and complain 
not. Wma. Watters CHAMPION. 
Wiiramsrort, Pa. 


Salmon Fishing. 


There is a keen delight in catching a salmon, especially 
the first one, and the experience never palls. Each fish 
has an individuality of its own; and no two act alike. 
Some are bright, sprightly fellows, who take out line 
freely, let you see them often, keep going from start to 
finish, and fulfil every requirement of a well-bred fish; 
while others are sulky brutes, who may rush away when 
they first feel the hook, but soon plunge into deep water, 
and there chug away at the bottom until one’s patience is 
nearly exhausted. Some days they are greedy and take 
anything that is thrown where they can see it; again they 
lie almost motionless, perhaps a dozen or two together, 
not rising even to look at the fly, or if they do take any 
notice, come up lazily, apparently size up the feathered 
monstrosity and reach the conclusion that it is not in their 
line. This is sheer perversity on their part, and most an- 
noying. As the guides say, they could make a fly, they 
have seen so many. 

Just above tidewater on the St. John (Gaspe) there is 
a pool much frequented by salmon—the Whirlpool—not 
often fished, but seldom failing when cast over. The 
water is not deep, and huge fish are always in sight. One 
day we were going up the river after trout, though not 
averse to a salmon if it came our way. A little chap, 
cight-or ten years old, was in the party, equipped with a 
cast-off trout rod, a rickety reel, with only a few yards 
of line, and a frayed fairy fly at the end of it. When 
we reached the Whirlpool the salmon were there, as usual, 
and in such a position that we could put the fly right 
over them with every cast. They were evidently in a 
very finicky mood, for though we almost exhausted the 
fly book for them, trying Jock-Scott, Durham-ranger, 
silver-doctor, and several others, they calmly ignored our 
best endeavor. The little fellow, meanwhile, was whip- 
ping the water a few feet from shore with his old 
fairy, when a salmon darted in, seized the fly, made a 
quick rush away and took all the line, leaving the young- 
ster gaping with astonishment. That was the only 
selmon that rose that day for anybody. 

A year or two afterward I was again on the St. John, 
with no license for salmon, but free to catch trout in 
tidewater under no compliment to anybody. My brother, 
who had not been in these regions before, had never seen 
a salmon alive, but was very anxious to do so. We had 
not come across a salmon in tidewater, and on the last 
afternoon of our stay were chatting with the guardian, 
and asked if we could not go up to the Whirlpool on the 
quiet and have a try for a fish, but this grizzled old sait, 
who after years of voyaging had settled down in his de- 
clining days into the dignified and not strenuous occu- 
pation of a river policeman, would not hear of it. At 
last, however, he consented to allow us to go up in the 
canoe if we left our rods behind; we could see the fish, 
but to catch them was out of the question. Qur canoe- 
man was an old hand at the business, and as we poled up 
the river was not too complimentary to the guardian, 
who, he thought, need not have been so very particular. 
We were soon at the coveted spot, where, sure enough, 
twenty or thirty salmon were swimming about. We 
watched them with ill-concealed longing for an hour or 
so, when our guide said he guessed he would find a way 
to circumvent the old whaler. 

We had no rods, but flies were available, and the guide 
had a cod line in his pocket, ten or fifteen fathoms of it. 
Krom the thicket near by, he cut a sapin pole, ten or 
twelve feet long, leaving a crotch at the top. Then tying 
a large fly to the cod line he whirled it deftly in the air, 
dropping it nearly over a salmon and letting the line rest 
in the crotch of the sapling. It was then easy to work 
the fly on the water. After several casts a salmon actu- 
ally took the fly, hooked himself securely, and after a 
few minutes of never-to-be-forgotten battle, was dragged 
to shore by main strength, killed with a club, and hid 
under brush in an ice cold spring, whence we extricated 
him on our homeward journey next morning. This was 
not exactly sportsmanlike, but we wanted the fish, and 
everybody is a bit of a poacher, once in a while. 

It is the dream of almost every fisherman to catch a 
salmon, but most of them are under the impression that 
it is a tremendously expensive operation. So it is under 
ordinary conditions, but it is possible to have good sport 
on water that is free or nearly so. All streams are free 
as far as the tide reaches, subject only to the permission 
of the owner of the adjoining lands, if one fishes from the 
shore. In most.of the Canadian waters there is free or 
unleased water for some distance above the tide. This is 
the case on the Restigouche, one of the very best salmon 
rivers in the world. Most of the Restigouche, with its 
tributaries, the Matapedia, Causapscal, Upsalquitch, and 
other smaller streams, are controlled by the Restigouche 
Salmon Club, an association composed of millionaires 
mostly, who come in palace cars, and live in luxury at 
the club house at Matapedia. Five dollars a pound would 
be a low average for the fish caught by these gentlemen. 
Fun can be had for less money. 

The club limits run out a few acres below the Mata- 
pedia bridge of the I. C. R. Between that and tidewater 
1s a stretch of six or seven miles, some of which is leased 
to private parties, but a good many excellent Is may 
be fished for a dollar a day, or without any fees what- 
ever. Every salmon that goes to any of the rivers above- 
named passes through these waters, and if one is prepared 
to stay a week or two at the right time, late in May, and 
up to the middle of July, according to the season, he may 
be reasonably sure of several salmon. Most fishermen 
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The fishing is from canoes, and the two guides that are 


necessary get from $3 to $4 a day, including the craft, 
which is of birch bark of the Gaspe variety, as the pad- 
diers are red or white in color. 

One morning on the train from Campbellton I got into 
conversation with two gentlemen—one from Ottawa, the 
other from St. John, N. B.—neither of whom had ever 
cast a fly over salmon. The Ottawa man was well 
equipped, but the Blue Nose had an old trout rod, that 
had been kicking around Murphy’s Hotel at Dalhousie 
ior years, a common reel, with cogs so worn that the line 
would not serve, and a line to match, so rotten that one 
could break it easily in the fingers. It is usually con- 
sidered that with a good rod and reel a test of eight 
pounds for the leader and line is sufficient, but. the line in 
question would not stand half that strain. I told the St. 
John man that he was wasting his time in going after 
salmon with‘that outfit, but the sequel proved I knew 
aan about it, and that luck is often with the tender- 
oot. « "4 

I went out that morning with a farmer, Delaney by 
name, who was an excellent canoeman, but when noon 
came we had not even a rise to comfort us after many 
hours of casting. Sitting on Delaney’s porch after din- 
ner, on a hill overlooking a wide stretch of water, we 
watched our friends of the morning fishing on the oppo- 
site side of the Restigouche. After a while one of them 
was seen to raise a fish, The anchor being lifted, a 
struggle began which took the canoe over several miles 
of water. Nearly two hours the fight lasted, the climax 
being reached when we saw the fish gaffed on a shallow 
bar only a few yards from our shore. 

We ran down to see the result, and found that our St. 
John man, with his rotten outfit, had actually landed a 
torty-pound salmon, and you have to see a fish of that 
weight to realize what a huge monster he is. The fish 
was almost dead when he was gaffed, and had hardly 
strength enough left to kick when he was flung on the 
shore. The amateur was fortunate in having as his 
guides Indians of great experience, who realized exactly 
what had to be done, coached the man with the rod every 
minute and actually played the fish with the canoe. It 
was the largest of the season. But don’t take this as a 
precedent. It is always safer to have good tackle. 

C. W. Younes. 

Comau, Ont., March, 1904. 


Adirondack Trout. 


The ice in the northern lakes still remains intact and 
three feet or more in thickness, Even with continuous 
warm weather from now on, it will probably not go out 
until nearly the first of May. Throughout most of the 
wilderness region the ground is covered with four feet 
of snow and this is not likely to disappear until about the 
second week in May or later. Anglers usually expect to 
have the best trout fishing in the Adirondack lakes im- 
mediately after the ice leaves them, but in the rivers and 
smaller streams the finest sport cornes later, when the 
speckled beauties are active on the rifts. 

Trout may be taken on and after next Saturday, April 
16, but fishermen who frequent the Adirondacks or Cen- 
tral New York—where there is still considerable snow 
left and the streams are all greatly swollen—will not have 
much angling for some time to come. The conditions 
this spring are very different from what they were a year 
ago. Last spring the snow and ice in this part of the 
State had nearly all disappeared by the middle of April, 
and the trout were ready to bite as soon as the law per- 
mitted the angler to go out, and good trout fishing was 
had in the Adirondack lakes about as early as in the 
waters of Central New York. But the spring of 1903 
was a remarkable one in many ways and its like may not 
be experienced again for many years. 

Veteran anglers predict that the coming season will be 
excellent for lake fishing, basing their forecast on the old 
time belief that trout are not able to obtain as much food 
during a long and severe winter as during an open one, 
and consequently when spring opens they are ready to 
jump at almost any lure which is offered them. If there 
is any foundation for this theory the trout ought to have 
pretty good appetites by this time, for the winter of 
1903-04 was one of almost unprecedented severity. 

As a rule, the fishing in the streams of the Adirondack 
region appears to be deteriorating, and without more ef- 
fective measures to protect the trout, or to restock the 
waters, it will not be many years before the angler will 
have to look elsewhere for his sport. The main trouble 
comes from the wholesale slaughter of infant trout in the 
small brooks by amateur anglers who are more ambitious 
tc tell a big story about the large number of fish they 
have captured within a few hours than to respect the law, 
or by men fishing to supply the tables of hotels and board- 
ing houses, and whose employers are not scrupulous about 
having the fish measure at least six inches in length. It 
is unfortunate that the law in regard to the size of trout 
that can be taken is not more closely observed, but it is 
not easy to enforce it, with the present number of State 
game protectors. Many people believe that if special 
game protectors were given the same right of search, 
without a warrant, which the State protectors have, a far 
better observance of the law might be secured. 

Sportsmen familiar with the Adirondacks are firmly of 
the opinion that the most effective way to improve the 
trout fishing would be to prohibit all angling in the small 
streams, for a term of years at least. This would give 
the little trout a chance to grow, and as soon as they at- 
tained to six or eight inches in length they would run 
down to the lakes or large streams to which such brooks 
are tributary, and thus restock them by the natural 
process. It is believed that such a move would be pro- 
ductive of far more satisfactory results than could be 
cbtained by artificial stocking, even though all the fish 
hatcheries in the State were devoted exclusively to rear- 
ing trout to replenish Adirondack waters. — 

A lamentable circumstance in connection with the 
Adirondack trout waters is that many of the larger lakes 
and streams are becoming filled with black bass. Of 
course, these are game fish and many anglers enjoy catch- 
ing them, but as speckled trout can not long exist in the 
same waters, their introduetion in the Adirondacks will 
be deplored by hundreds of angers who prefer trout fish- 
ing ta any other because of the gentle art. The reason 
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for the disa: rance of trout from waters inhabited by 
bass lies in the fact that the latter not only devour the 
eggs of the trout, but they prey on the young. There is 
no way of ridding a lake or stream of bass when they 
once become thoroughly established, and consequently it 
is safe to say that trout fishing is already ruined in scores 
ef Adirondack waters which were formerly alive with the 
speckled beauties. W. E. Wotcort. 
Urica, N. Y., April 9. 





An Amateur Fisherman. 


Joun Piper had been selling goods in northern New 
York for twenty years or more, and during all that time 
the “old man Brown” had never taken a day off for a 
vacation of any kind. 

One day he said to him, for about the twentieth time, 
“Brown, I want you to go fishing with me.” 

“Vell, I know noting about dot feeching und I have 
no time to spare avay from my beesness,” replied the 
old man promptly. 

“Yes, I know all about business. Have been ham- 
mering away at it ever since I was born. But we'll 
be dead one of these days and the chances are it will 
be too hot to fish after that. Besides, Brown, I don’t 
believe that you were ever out in a row boat; there’s 
some fun in that.” 

“Row boat, vell, mebbe not, but I was out by dot 
sea und dot vas row boat enough for me, und don’t 
you forget 1t.” 

“Now, Brown, we have talked this matter over a 
good many times, and this is the time I am going to 
have my way about it. I’ve got a steamer trunk here 
and it’s well filled with every kind of fishing tackle 
you ever heard of, reels and rods and—— 

“Vell, vell, dot’s all right, but you see I can’t go 
und leave der beesness, dere’s dot bread und der cakes 
und der biscuit to go out und I can’t go this time. 
*Tvould never do to leave der boys to do all this work 
midout me. They couldn’t start dose vagons in time 
midout me.” 

_ “Well, suppose the wagons didn’t start on schedule 
time. You are about seventy years old, and you’ve got 
money enough to tide you over if you never send out 

another wagon in your life.” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled as he nodded his head 
complacently. “Vell, I guess dot’s so, Meester Piper, 
und I vill take some beer und some schnapps und ve vill 
have vot you fellows call vun lark.” 

“All right, Brown, shake, but suppose you don’t take 
the beer and schnapps, there’s plenty of everything at 
the Harbor.” 

The following day found them both at Sackett’s Har- 
bor. More than a dozen men shook hands with Brown 
and said they were glad to see him out. 

“Quveer how the folks all know me, I don’t know 
nobody,” he said, reflectively. 

_After they boarded the boat and while they were get- 
ting the tackle in shape, Mr. Piper said: “Now, Mr. 
Brown, when you get a fish on your hook keep your 
line taut. Don’t give the fish any slack or he'll get 
away from you.” 

Everybody was very quiet for a few minutes when 
Brown had a strike and a beautiful black bass jumped 
out of the water forty feet away. Very much excited - 
Brown started to reel the fish in when the handle of 
the reel slipped from his fingers and the fish pulled out 
twenty feet more of the line. 

“Vell, vell, vell, dot beats me. We don’t have no 
feech dot shump dot way in Germany. Dot black bass 
he must be a Yankee feech.” 

By this time he had the reel under control, when the 
bass made another leap out of the water. 

“Vell, I think if you got dot boat close to dot 
feech he vill shump into der boat.” 

Alas for human hope. Another leap of the fish tore 
it from the hook and the line was reeled in with nothing 
at the end but an empty hook and sinker. 

“Vell, vell, vell, vell, how do you suppose dot feech 
got away? I keep him cooming right along pretty 
quvick, und now he’s gone. Vell, vell, when you think 
I got anoder von like dot? Vell, you have vun on your 
line, too. Huh! und dere he cooms out of der water. 
See how dot pole bends. I think dot feech’ll break 
dot pole. Huh! und dere he shumps again, und now 
he’s by the boat.” 

Sure enough, the oarsman had the landing net under 
the fish, which soon laid in the fish box, his struggles 
about over. 

“Vell, I think I like this feeching pretty good ven 
you’ve caught ’em, but dose meech don’t seem to bite 
me. I don’t see vy I don’t get some feech myself.” 
At that instant a fish took his hook, and the fun began 
again. 

“Vell, I bet dot fellow don’t got avay this time,” 
and he began to turn the handle of the reel as fast as 
possible. 

“Hold on, there, Brown, don’t reel so fast—give him 
a little more time or you will lose him.” 

“Vell, how is dot? You say, reel him in. Don’t 
give him some slack. Keep your line taut, but don’t 
reel so fast. -Dot’s a good deal for a man to think of 
at one time with a feech shumping at der oder end of 
der line. Good gracious! he’s a big one. See him 
shump.” 

As he spoke a four-pound bass leaped from the 
water, showing his entire size. Fortune this time fay- 
ored the amateur, and the fish was landed without 
further trouble. 

“Vell, vell, vell, I think dot feech.is more again as 
big as yours,” and Brown looked complacently at his 
catch, but while he is gazing another adventure was 
going on which had not yet caught the German’s eye. 
Happening to look up he saw that Mr. Piper had 
another fish in tow. . 

“Vell, I don’t think dot’s fair. You got dot feech 
on your hook und say noting to me. How you expect 
I’m going to see the fun und learn der beesness if you 
keep all dese things to yourself?” 

In the meantime the oarsman had thrown Brown’s 
line in the water, and in the midst of his 
tions another fish seized his hook and away he fey 
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at a tremendous speed through the/water. Brown had 
not had time to get the rod in his hand, and away 
went the reel spinning at a furious rate. : 

“Good gracious! dot beats me; I vunder if that’s 
a feech or if dot vas a horse.” And down came his 
hand on the reel so suddenly that it brought the fish 
up with a sharp turn, and it was a beauty. Brown in 
his excitement grasped the reel so hard. that it had 
become unseated from the rod, and here he was with 
a monster fish and no appliances for handling him. 

“Vell, vell, vell, I think dese feeching tackles is no 
good,” as with the reel grasped in both hands he was 
holding it out at arm’s length with the line still run- 
ning. Mr. Piper was so fully occupied with his own 
line that he could not give his companion the assist- 
ance the situation demanded, but finally, having landed 
his fish, he gave his attention to Brown, and Brown 
was a picture beyond description. Leaning over the 
side of the boat, with arms extended as far as he could 
reach, holding on to the reel for dear life with both 
hands and a hundred feet of line out, the situation was 
to the novice desperate to the last degree. ; 

Mr. Piper finally succeeded in getting Brown straight- 
ened in his seat, which was fortunate, as the equilib- 
rium of the boat was very much endangered by his 
position. After replacing the reel on the rod he passed 
it again into Brown’s hand. . 

“Vell, dot’s all right. Now, how you wind him, fast 
or slow? and he began to slowly reel the line in. The 
fish had had his play spell and came along a distance 
of fifty feet with such rapidity that Brown had trouble 
in reeling his line as fast as the fish came in his direc- 
tion. The fish, however, after covering this distance 
changed his course, and trouble began again immedi- 
ately. Mr. Brown, having full confidence in his appa- 
ratus, lost his grip on both rod and reel when the fish 
made the turn, and had it not been for a quick move- 
ment of the oarsman both rod and reel would have 
gone to the bottom. 

“By gracious! dot feech vas quvick, und I think dot 
man Dave vas about-as lifely,” and he took the reel 
from: Dave’s hands. “Und dot’s vat you call expe- 
rience, und I have got dot, but I don’t got der feech. 
Vell, here ve go again.” And he began to turn the 

‘reel, a: dozen turns or more, with nothing but slack 
line to show that the-fish was lost. 

“How’s dot? -I don’t feel him some more,” and he 
continued to wind with a pained expression on his face 


.which. exhibited no concern over bread, or cakes, or 


biscuit. He finally came to the end of the line, and as 
he looked at the bare hook he turned despondently to 
his companion .and said:- “You think dot feech bites 
again, huh?- I think dot feech must be pretty sore, 
and I don’t feel I was much success for a fisherman 





. 

“Well, never’ mind, Brown, that’s part of a fisher- 
man’s luck, and all there is to do is to try again.” 

“Oh, yes, dot’s all right. Dot’s good advices, but 
it don’t caught the fish dot vas lost.” After a few 
minutes of silence he continued: “Vell, how long you 
stay here? I thought I vould go back to-night, but if 
you think you vill stay I vill stay, too, and ve'll try 
them anoder day.” 

“Brown, I believe. you are getting sporty.” 

“TI think dot’s sc, but:you know I must make up for 
lost time. Meester Piper, van you coom this way 
again you buy for me some of dose feeching tackles 
und I vill try und make up some more of dose lost 
times. Vell, vell, vell, how you suppose I forgot my 
beer, I got no beer since last night.” 

FLorence L. WriGHT. 


The Rhapsody of an Enthusiastic 
Angler. 


WE are waiting for the first of May. It will soon be 
here. That calendar fact is inevitable, however little it 
means to the majority of people. But there is a com- 
paratively small but fast-growing class in Michigan in 
whom its approach arouses the liveliest emotions of the 
round year. Because they know that the trout season 
opens on that day. 

The trout season! What currents of happy anticipa- 
tion it sets in motion! what longings lift in the soul! 
what desires swell the heart! what iridescent bubbles 
of hope rise to the surface of the mind, whereon with a 
wonderful magic are painted scenes and pictures and 
visions and images that the craftiest hand of man never 
fixed, but which the deeper inner sight depicts with the 
perfect distinctness of accurate realism. 

To those who know not the. inner cult all this is 
absurd—to the trout fisherman it is a solemn truth 
rising almost to the seriousness of a deeply impressed 
religion. 

These are the visions the old trout fisherman sees in 
the dreams he dreams at his desk, in the factory, in 
the store, on the street, in all his active duties—the 
sub-conscious structure that rises like a fairy palace, 
but holds its place and form like a tower of granite. 
The limpid stream swiitly hurrying over its bed of 
sand or gravel, gurgling over sunken logs, swishing 
around the roots of old stumps, deftly touching and 
swaying. down-bending boughs, noisily rattling down 
boulder-strewn inclines, diving deeply and silently under 
overhanging banks, breaking into foam and lace-like 
strips of white water on the rocky riffles, but ever 
gently pushing the slow-wading, lone angler on and on 
to some unknown and never reached goal; the tracery 
of the trees against the deepest of deep blue skies, faint 





green of spring touching daintily every twig; little slants 
and bars and slivers, and sometimes broad sheets of 
most golden sunshine; often the half-hushed note of a 
nest-building bird, perhaps a surprised mink on the 
water’s edge or a soft-eyed doe stealing down to drink, 
occasionally the deep resonant throb of the rolling war 
drum of the ruffed grouse far away in the woods; the 
soft beds of mosses along the brink, the green early 
things that spring from the rich mold, the vagrant un- 
known flower that shrinks beneath the ghostly birch— 
and above it all the voices of the water, talking through 
the long afternoon, plain to those whose ears are 
taught to hear, gossip of the woods and the wild things, 
and of the secrets that nature hides away from men— 
except from those men who silently wander along the 
streams, deftly casting a string of bright-colored flies 
lightly ahead of them, hoping that it may haply fall at 
the doorway of the home of the brook trout. 

This is what the dreamer sees when the first of May 
is near at hand. This is trout fishing in Michigan.— 
W. J. Hunsaker in The Gateway. 


Legislation at Albany. 


Avsany, April 9.—Governor Odell has signed the bill of the 
Senate Committee on Forest, Fish and Game providing for the 
creation of a State park in the Catskill Mountains, in Ulster, 
Sullivan and Delaware counties. 

The following additional bills have passed the Senate: 

Senate Committee’s bill (783—1013), Constitutional amendment 
authorizing the Legislature to direct the removal of dead timber 
from burned areas in the Adirondack region for the purposes of 
reforestation. 

Senator Malby’s bill (638—1049), relative to fishing in certain 
waters of St. Lawrence county. 

Assemblyman Wolf's bill & Pr. No. 1083), relative to fishing 
in Jamaica Bay and adjacent waters. 

Senator Brackett’s bill (883—1197), relative to the close season 
for trout in Orange, Saratoga and Tompkins counties. 

Senator Elon Brown's bill (917—1263), providing for the 
publication of the forest, fish and game law, as amended. 

Assemblyman G. H. Whitney’s bill (552—1794), relative to fish- 
ing in Saratoga county. 

Assemblyman Graeft’s bill (1267—1761), relative to fishing 
through the ice in Lake Champlain. 

Assemblyman Pearsall’s bill (321—1806), relative to taking fish 
through the ice in Chenango county. 

The Assembly has passed these additional bills: 

Assemblyman Bechtel’s bill (1294—1792), relative to fishing in 
Richmond county. 

Senator Malby’s bill (538—1049), relative to fishing in certain 
waters of St. Lawrence county. 

Senate Committee's bill (481—754), providing that no person 
shall take any wild deer between one-half hour after sunset and 
one-half hour before sunrise. 

Assemblyman Cook’s bill (1115—1470), relative to the close season 
for trout in Erie county. 

Seriater Le Fevre’s bill (326—1041), relative to the close season 
for quail. woodcock and grouse in certain counties. 

Assemblyman Sheldon’s bill (1286- 1784), relative to taking black 
bass. 

Assemblyman F. C. Wood's bill (792—1832) providing for re- 
stocking the Adirondack region with wild beavers. 

Assemblyman Cook’s bill (1178—1594), relative to gray squirrels. 

Senator Elon R. Brown's bill (472—852), prescribing a method 
for acquiring land and water for State hatchery purposes. 
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Duquesne C. C. 


BY H. W. BREITENSTEIN, DUQUESNE, C, C. 


Tue Duquesne C. C. was organized September 25, 
1897, with eight names-enrolled: S. B. Hughes Com- 
modore; H. E. McLain, Vice-Commodore; B. Danger- 





The ‘Home of the Duquesne C. C. 


field, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer; H. A: Ross, S. B. Evans, 
G Graham, H. W. Breitenstein, T.. W. Shepard. 
The national colors, with burgee, a blue field and 
horizontal white stripe, containing in red the letters 
D.-C. C.. were adopted.. ‘ 
This small band with five names added, constituted 


the charter membership, and in the following June, 1898, 
the club bought the Pittsburg Y. C.’s house-boat, which 
they moored in a small cove at Brilliant Station, on the 
Allegheny River, a very pretty pool of two miles to 
the islands. There the missionaries worked faithfully 
in the cause, with only three converts the first season. 
The fleet consisted of two 16ft. cedar boats and one 
2o0ft. basswood. 

At the annual election, January, 1899, the following 
were re-elected: Com., S. B. Hughes; Vice-Com., H. 
W. Breitenstein; Sec’y-Treas., R. L. Demmier. During 
this year the membership increased to about twenty, 
and the fleet to seven canoes, a number of the original 
members dropping out or losing interest; there was 
but little enthusiasm. 

For 1900, S. B. Hughes was re-elected Commodore, 
H. W. Breitenstein Vice-Commodore and W. C. 
Weckerle Secretary-Treasurer. Soon after Commodore 
Hughes resigned office, and H. W. Breitenstein was 
elected to succeed, and H. E. McLain to Vice-Com. 
The membership gradually decreased and no new ones 
were admitted. The ice-damaged house-boat had to 
be beached, and the outlook generally was gloomy. 

For 1901, officers for the year were: Com., H. W. 
Breitenstein (re-elected); Vice-Com., J. Wein; Sec’y- 
Treas., W. C. Weckerle. The election was held after 
a powwow of the six members who attended the meet- 
ing which was called to discuss disbandment. The 
vote resulted in the determination to reorganize and 
be a canoe club, or go broke. At a subsequent meeting 
all dead-woods were asked to resign, and the remain- 
ing few, with only three original members left, pledged 
enough money to buy property and build an up-to-date 
club house, which resulted in the present home of the 
club, now a chartered organization and a full member- 
ship. The club colors, adopted by the new organiza- 
tion, is a gold field with a design of the Allegheny, 
eee and Ohio Rivers and Fort Duquesne in 
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The club house was initiated July 4, 1902, by an 
annual meet of the American Canoe Association Central 
Division, and is situated at the foot of a long, winding 
pool on the Allegheny- River, at Sylvan Station, ten 
miles from Union Station and accessible by trolley 
cars also. The surroundings are picturesque, the Alle- 
gheny being second to none for beauty, and very popu- 





The Pool—From the Porch of the Duquesne C. C. 


lar as a resort of the members, some of whom live at 
the club during the season. 

In 1902 the club re-elected H. W. Breitenstein for 
Commodore, H. E. MeLain for Vice-Commodore, and 
W. C. Weckerle for Secretary-Treasurer. 


In 1903 W. C. Weckerle was elected Commodore, F, 
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C. Demmler Vice-Commodore and A. W. Heeren Sec- 
retar-Treasurer, and enjoyed a very successful season. 
Most members are also enrolled on the A. C. A. 
register. 

The offiers fot 1904 are Com., F. C. Demmler; Vice- 
Com., E. H. Demmler; Sec’y-lreas., A. W. Heeren. 
The club’s fleet now contains 30 canoes, mostly open 
paddlers. 


Cruising on the Allegheny. 


WitHout a doubt the Allegheny River is one of the 
most beautiful of our larger streams, and to the canoe- 
ist, who does not require dangerous rapids, a paradise. 

During the past summer Parde and I boarded the 
night train on the B. R. & P., at Allegheny, and next 
morning at 5 o’clock, by special arrangement, had it 
stop at Carrolton, frightening the operator, who was 
roused from a sleep by the unwonted stop, thinking he 
had blocked the road. 

Cold, densely foggy and sopping wet, it was a very 
cheerless morning. After a similar breakfast, we 
shouldered the canoe, then the duffle for the carry to 
the river. Embarking, we drifted, listening for fast 
water ahead. Gradually the light breeze dissipated the 
fog, and by 9 o’clock we were enjoying one of the most 
glorious of days. Bright sunshine, bird’ music every- 
where, and a most riotous profusion of wild flowers in 
gorgeous splashes of color; the river winding among 
the steep wooded hills, and we in high spirits at being 
free from the daily pall of our smoke-laden atmosphere, 
was a combination to put any grouch in a good humor. 

With idling, sneaking into every creek’s mouth to 
observe animal life, a halt for lunch and an occasional 





“A Rugged Shore”’—On the Allegheny. 


one to draw some Indian into conversation, generally a 
fruitless effort and a parley with a bunch of friendly 
Indians—at least one of the girls said they were—who 
were camping on the reservation, we put in a memorable 
day. A very picturesque camp on one of a group of 
islands with the rushing river singing sweet melodies. 
a generous and cheerful camp-fire and the pipe of peace 
which, with complete companionship, makes a benedic- 
tion, made a night as perfect as the day. What would 
you more? 
Day after day, content, idling or paddling as our 
mood. 
. Now on the deep and calm of a pool, 
With flowered shores and shadows cool, 
So cool, so cool, so cool, so cool— 
Then down with a rush on waters white, 
That leap and dance in laughing flight, 
That dance in laughing flight; 


Or, drifting at ease under the sky, 

Wondering not, nor caring why— 
Nor caring why, nor caring why; 

Kissed by the winds that idly blow 

O’er changing tides at ebb or flow, 
O’er tides at ebb or flow. 


We were sorry when our six days ended, and would 
have preferred doing the same over again, to going to 
the A. C. A. camp on Sugar Island, but as we wanted 
to see the boys, reluctantly packed our equipment 
and shipped it home. 

Perhaps our equipment would be of interest to the 
amateur cruiser. With two pieces of rubber cloth we 
decked the ends of the canoe (have now two false 
decks which can be slipped on and held in place by 
two elastic cords under the gunwales), and a few cross 
sticks and a rubber poncho made a small tent large 
enough to sit in upright, and with a cross board for 
a table—a cozy dining room when raining. 

From Oil City where our cruise ended, down to Pitts- 
burg, is 132 miles, from there up to Carrollton some- 
thing over 100. The most frequent cruise is that from 
Oil City to Pittsburg. It is more accessible and makes 
a grand week’s outing. On this stretch of valley are 
some of the finest scenes on the river, probably the 
most notable is the narrows from Red Bank to Ma- 
honing. In this deep cut are “Camp 
whose owners have extended the most wholesome hos- 
pitality one meets with, and “Camp Belle a ’Eau,” whose 
genial owner yQu'll probably meet at the Hotel Rey- 
nolds, in Kittanning. While the river flows through a 
fairly populous country the hills are mostly wooded, and 


often ong sees very little life in the valley, and ong cay 





Sans Souci’: 
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feel more or less the proprietorship of one’s surround- 
ings. While the upper river, after reaching the high 
hills, is undoubtedly the more beautiful, the lower part 
is not without its special charms, and I never tire of 
loafing throughout its length. 

When within ten miles of Pittsburg, you will find 





“Sunshine and Shadow”’—A Scene on the Allegheny. 


the open door policy as interpreted by the Duquesne 
C. C., where I hope no worthy canoeist will ever feel 
a chill. Although near the city, the surroundings are 
very attractive, and many spots are dear to the Duques, 
whose gay parties often make the hills ring in echo 
where midnight cruises are the most charming stunts 





The Allegheny near the Duquesne C. C. 


on the programme with the steak broils an enticing 
second. It is there you'll find “’Tis always fair 
weather,” etc. 

At Pittsburg you will find the confluence of the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela forming the Ohio; 
once a scene of forest and stream, now a smoke-be- 





A Quiet Day on the Allegheny. 


grimed home of cliff-dwellers, denuded hill and cinder- 
curbed streams in which we still find marks of beauty. 
BEAVER. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 
Oaxk.anp C, C—The Oakland (Cal.) C. C. has elected 


the following officers: Charles Stewart, Commodore; 
H. G. Hinckley, Vice-Commodore; Charles L. Taylor, 
Jr., Secretary and Treasurer; S. A. Hackett and F. B. 
Bain, Committee on Membership. At the annual meet- 
ing 2 committee was appointed to arrange races in 
which the Canoe Club, the Encinal Yacht Club and the 
Olympic Canoe Club will take part during the coming 
season. The races will be similar to those held last 
year between the eraft of the three clubs. 


Tue Camp Site Committee of the Eastern Division 
for the season of 1904 has been appointed, as follows, 
by Henri Schaeffer, vice commodore, and Edward B. 
Stearns, purser: 

Perry H. Dow, Cygnet, Manchester, N. H., chm. 

Paul Butler. Vesper, Lowell, Mass. 

A. E. Kimbe:ley, Lawrence, Lawrence, Mass. 

B. F. Jacobs. Jr.. Medford, W. Medford, Mass. 

H. M. §; Aiken, Quinobequin, Boston, Mass, 


W, R, Wescott, Cygnet, Manchester, N. H. 
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To the Members of the A. C. A. 


Gentlemen: During the time that I was chairman of 
the camp site committee last year, I sent circular let- 
ters to the members of the Association, stating that 
because of the extra building necessary to start our 
occupation of Sugar Island, which the Association 
purchased in 1901, a larger amount of money than usual 
would be required, and asking for contributions of ‘$1 
or more from those who felt inclined to contribute. 

A number of the members contributed very generous- 
ly, and money: still comes in occasionally, but there is 
still a large amount owing, and thinking that it might 
remind some of you who have not as yet contributed, 
I thought it best to jog your memory in this way, and 
hope that many more may be induced to send me con- 
tributions. 

For the first time I herewith append a list of those 
who have contributed to date. (There may be possibly 
two or three names omitted, and if there are, I ask 
pardon for the omission, and beg that they inform me 
of it.) I do not mention the amounts each one gave, 
but they ranged from $1 to $100. Do not fear that you 
will be called upon for such extra subscriptions each 
year, for you will not, as the island is pretty well ar- 
ranged for camps, and the dock, ice house, kitchen and 
store are built and, of course, will not have to be pro- 
vided again. We also have a number of productive 
assets, such as a number of floors, lumber, cots, blan- 
kets, etc., which nearly cover the defict, so that when 
this deficit is paid. the Association will certainly be ina 

flourishing condition, with respect to its island home. 

Hoping that many of those who read this letter and 
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to whose attention the matter is brought may still con- 


tribute, I am, 


Joun S. Wricxrt, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


The following contributed to the Camp Site Fund: 


H. C. Allen, 
H. M. S. Aiken, 
B. Arthur ~Aycrigg, 
Edward D. Anderson, 
H. W. Anderson, 
Jesse J. Armstrong, 
Wendel Aridreas, 
E. H. Batney, 
William E. ‘Barlow, 
Dr. William B, Breck, 
Paul Butler, 
Marcus Butler, 
William J. Burbeck, 
Harry L. Burrage, 
Al. T. Brown, 
J. H. Ten Eyck Burr, 
O. C. Cunningham, 
C. S. Chapin, 
Henry G. Chamberlain, 
William P. Couch, 
Walter Mack Clark, 
-~ me i am, 
jilliam E. Comfort, 
William W. Crosby, 
Frank L. Demnnell, 
Henry M. Dater, 
Frederick W. Donnelly, 
W. B.. Davidson, 
C. J. Davol, 
Irving V. Dorland, 
Fred. W. Dickens, 
W. S. Donaldson, 
Duquesne- Canoe Club, 


{ . wards, 

red G. Furman, 
William A. Furman, 
Benjamin W. Fenton, 
Henry L. Frick, 
Charles P.. Forbush, 
Ps Frick, 

J. W. T.. Fairweather, 
George W. Gardner, 
R. W. Gibson, 
George Hy Gardner, 
Dr. A. G. Gerster, 
N..S. Hatt, 

W._ R. Huntington, 
S. V. Hoffman, 

Percy F..H " 
William. A. Holcomb, 
Frank C. Hoyt, 
William R. Haviland, 
Levi Hasbrouck, 
Ralph Hunter, 

F. W. Johnson, 
Henry T. Keyser, 
Louis C. Kretzmer, 
George S. Kellogg, 


Karl F. Kilhoffer, 
H. D. Keyser, 
A. Elliott Kimberly, 
Gerritt B. Lansing, 
F. B. Lewis, 
Joseph Edward Murray, 
Frederick G. Mather, 
Frank C. Moore, 
Henry D. Marsh, 
Daniel C. McEwen, 
Edo E. Mercelis, 
William B. Maddock, 
. McD. Mowat, 
. S. McKeag, 
Louis F. Massa, 
J. C. Maclister, 
Gen. Robert Shaw Oliver, 
James N. Oliphant, 
M. Ohlmeyer, Jr., 
H. Lyndhurst Pollard, 
Dr. S. C. Powell, 
Walter B. Perkins, 
A. S. Pennington, 
J. E. Plummer, 
Sherburn Pearson, 
Robert Parkhurst, 
J. R. Robertson, 
i. H. Rushton, 
ohn Robson, 
George W. Ruggles, 
Auguste J. Rossi, Jr., 
W. F. Richards, 
D’Arcy Scott, 
W. E. Stanwood, 
Stanton Bros., 
George L. Stamm, 
H. M. Stewart, 
Philip J. Syms, 
Walter F. Smith, 
Walter F. Stafford, 
Henri Schaeffer, 
Frank S. Thorn, 
Herbert S. Turtle, 
L. W. Thompson, 
C. H. Twist, 
E. W. Tanner, 
F. W. Theis, 
U. M. Van Varrick, 
Walter Witherbee, 
May r *M Walsh 
aj. J. M. Walsh, 
Robert J. Wilkin, 
C. F. Wolters, 
John Sears Wright, 
A. J. White, 
H. A. Wheeler, 
Edwin S. Webster, 
C. E. Ward. 


All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, tq 
receive qitention, We hque no qther office, 
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Camping and Canoe Cruising in 
Canada. 


BY R. W. ASHCROFT. 
(Continued from page 900.) 


For the benefit of those who are not as well ac- 
quainted with the Canadian farmers as we are, let me 
say that they are the squarest lot of men, as a class, 
that one would want to meet. It always pays to leave 
the ‘price of a portage to them. Don’t bargain with 
them beforehand. Don’t say: “Will you do so-and-so 
for such a price?” Wait till they’ve portaged you, and 
then ask: “What’s it worth?” and pay their price. It 
will be about one-half what you expected. Of course 
there are exceptions to the rule, and, once in a while, 
you are liable to make an error in judgment, just as 
the credit man of the firm does sometimes. But on 
the whole, it pays—at least in Canada. 

As soon as we had portaged, we hastened to make 
camp near the river just above Elliott’s Falls. as rain 
was due in less than half an hour. A neighboring farm- 
er, on whose land we camped, sold us some straw, a 
chicken, some potatoes, butter and milk; and so we 
remember the spot as “Camp Chicken.” We remem- 
ber the bed of straw, too! Ostermoor mattresses may 
be more practical at home, and new-pulled hemlock 
or spruce bough or cedar tips more poetical in camp, 
but give me straw! 

The head of our only ax broke off at this camp; 
which reminds me to counsel my readers to take two 
of these implements along. 

It is a pfetty little stream, that above Norland! The 
west bank, for the most part, borders fairly arable 
land; whereas, on the other side, the beech and the 





Dr. Woodruff’s Cabin. 


maple, the pine and the cedar flourish uninterruptediy. 

Tuesday morning saw us paddling north again to- 
ward Moore’s Lake. This is a small sheet about a 
mile and a half in length, and half a mile wide, and 
takes its name from the first white settler who located 
in those parts and who is said to have been killed by 
hostile Indians. At the head of the lake are Moore’s 
Falls, and at this point the road from Cobocunk to 
Minden crosses the water. There are several good bass 
holes below the falls. 

The portage was easy, and the canoes were soon in 
the next northerly sheet of water, known as Gull Lake. 
This lake is very long and fairly narrow, and in navi- 
gating it, it is preferable to hug the western shore. If 
the wind is at all high, and from the west as it usually 
is, it is safer to follow the exact contour of the shore, 
and not cut across from headland to headland. 





Playing Bass at Rosedale. 


Minden River is exactly at the head of the lake. Its 
mouth cannot be missed, as it is to the right of about 
the only cultivated field on the shores of the lake. 

It is an hour’s steady paddling up the river to the 
town of Minden, which, by the way, is quite a me- 
tropolis for those parts. The Gaffer was even able to 
get the golden bridge of his eye glasses soldered by 
the local smithy, who also performed the more deli- 
cate operation of wedding our ax-head to another 
handle. : 

The Gaffer excited my intense and lasting admiration 
at this juncture by a wonderful display of executive 
ability. A villager informed him that worms did not 
grow any further north, so the Gaffer inspected his 
worm tin, and found that his stock of these delicious 
morsels had dwindled down to a few lackadaisical] speci- 
mens that had exuded all the goodness they ever pos- 
sessed in their erstwhile frantic endeavors to bore 
through ‘good American tin. The Gaffer argued: “No 
worms, no minnows; no minhows, no bass; no bass, 


no fun,” and thereupon hailed a small bay, and offered 


him @ penny piece fpr good fat, lively 





terrestris. This small boy tipped off his friends, and 
soon a dozen urchins were digging industriously along 
the river bank. The Gaffer’s pence began to dwindle, 
so. he lowered his price to half, but the boys supplied 
bigger and fatter ones at the cut rate. Such a wind- 
fall had not come their way for many a moon. The 
Gaffer finally sought relief by disappearing from the 
scene, and the bottom thus fell out of the worm 
market. 5 

He had not shown up when our canoes, etc., were 
loaded on a hay wagon, preparatory to a four-mile 
portage into Mountain Lake. Of two evils, we had 
chosén this, instead-of a portage.of similar length into 
the Horseshoe Lakes. Had we chosen heads, instead 





Desert Island. 


of tails, we would not have experienced about the only 
npleasant incident of the trip. P 
We started without the Gaffer, thinking that proba- 
Lly he had gone on ahead and was waiting for us out 
of worm-shot, but we were mistaken. After we had 
vane quite a piece, his tall, lanky form showed up on 
the after horizon and we saw that he had a Winchester 
on kis shoulder. It being close season for mountain 
beep, we had thought it prudent to leave civilization 
with nothing more destructive than a revolver, to allay 
tle suspicions of any over-zealous game warden who 
might be eyeing us. Still, a rifle was a comfortable 
thing to lave around the tcnt, especially in the region 
whither we were bound, and we hailed the Gaffer's 
acquisition with delight. He said he got it from the 
postmistress, on the strength-of his good looks and tht 
desposit of a golden eagle. Tle Gaffer’s veracity, is 
unimpeachal le ; 
Movfttsin Lake was a long time in coming, for we 





After Seven-Mile Portage. 


were tired and hungry, having had an ‘early lunch. We 
could not reach the lake by the usual field, as the 
farmer owning it had sown wheat and we did not care 
to distrrb it. So we journeyed on about a quarter of a 
mile, reached a likely spot, and were about to take 
down the bars of the fence, when we were met with’a 
shrill; “Yez can’t cross this here field,” emanating from 
2 seraggy, wild-eyed female brandishing a milking stool. 
“I’m a-going to step these here portages! Yez come 
and take down the bars, and never put ’em up again, 
and the steck gets all over the place, and the deuce of 
a time T have in ketchin’ em again. I won't stand for 
it no more!” ~ 
We set the Guv. at her. The Guv. is a ladies’ man 
for fair. He's a past-master in the art of flattery. He 
quickly discovered this Canadian beauty’s soft spot, for 
she soon blurted out: “Well, yez can cross for,.a 
quarter.” Quick as a flash, four separate hands dived 
down into four separate pockets, and out came four 
separate quarters. Each of us would gladly have 
parted with a dollar, rather than walk a step further. 
The Guv.’s quarter was proffered to her, and, following 
up his advantage, he said sweetly, eyeing her milk 
pail: “And do you know where we could, buy some 
milk this evening?’ “Yez can have this, if yer want 
it,” she-said. “How much?” said the Guv. She asked 
ten times the market price of the milk, and she got it. 
But she got a reputation besides. 
It rained hard that night, but we had straw to burn, 
so “Camp Hold-up” was a pleasant spot withal. . 
The description of scenery is not my long suit, so 
suffice it to say that Mountain Lake took my eye quite 
completely. It did not belie its name a particle. - The 
reader must remember that every portage meant lo- 
cating on higher ground, and this last four mile portage 
had put us fairly among the clouds. , 
We had been told not to expect much in the way of 
fish between the Mud Turtles and the lakes in the 
neighborhood of our destination, viz.: Hollow Lake; 
but. we thought we would try our luck in Mountain 
Lake. One small lake trout was our only reward after 
a couple of hours’ trolling. By this time we were at 
the portage at the head of the lake, and made it, and 


proceeded through Twelve Mile Lake into Little and 
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Big Boshkung. Passing under the bridge which carries 
the Meinden road over the lower end of Little Bosh- 
kung, we made diagonally across the lake to the inlet 


“where the sawmill is located. 


Fortunately for us, two lumbermen were at work 
there, or I wager we would never have made that 
portage that day. It consisted of a third-mile climb up 


‘a steep hill, and an eighth-mile descent to the next lake 


to the west of Little Boshkung. The sawmill is located 
at the foot of a narrow rapid tumbling stream empty- 
ing from one lake into the other. 

The Gaffer and I thought at the time that this was 


“the limit for a portage, but we don’t think so now. By 


the aid of the lumbermen, we got over in fairly com- 
fortable shape, and at once pitched our tent, although 


‘it was not 2 o'clock in the afternoon. Still, our weather 


sharp Zack prognosticated heavy rain for the balance 
of the day and for the night, so we decided to take time 
by the forelock and be prepared. It came down hot 


“and heavy till dawn. 


There is no outlet at the north end of the lake we 


~embarked on this morning, and the canoeist must be 


careful at this point to proceed southwest for half a 
mile, and around the bend into Lake Kushog, which, 
being translated, means “The water that is narrow and 
long.” 

Although we had head-wind and a choppy sea, which 
made the Jonah canoe proceed rather gingerly, we had 
thé best part of the lake behind us before we put ashore 
at noon for lunch. It was then we smelt big game for 
the first time this trip, discerning the tracks of deer, 
and also of bear, on the shore of the lake. 

We sighted Ward’s around a bend at the head of the 
lake on the western shore, and proceeded there “for 
orders.” No one had been able to give us any infor- 


mation as to the lay of the land beyond Ward’s, but 





Camp Gibraltar. 


one and all said: “Ask Ward, and he'll put you 
straight.” We .had a map, of course, but found it none 
too accurate. 

Ward was away from home, and wouldn’t be back 
till evening, so we decided to take a side trip to the 
island home of a hermit doctor thereabouts. Queer 
place for a doctor! Ideal place for a hermit! His 
island we found in the center of Senora Lake, which 
lake is reached by passing through the Narrows at 
the head of Lake Kushog. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Tue following have been proposed for membership 
to the A. C. A.: Harry A. Whitton, Clarence S. For- 
saith, both of the Cygnet C. C., of Manchester, N. H.; 





“Full of Bass Holes.” 


W. E. Bertling and Finley H. Creen, of the Buffalo 
C. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Vice Commodore Breitenstein has a inted the fol- 
lowing as regatta committee for the Centpal Division, 


1904: 
H. E. McLain, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Greg. Rogers, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hiram Hoyt, Rochester, N. Y. 


NewsurcH CANoE AND Boatinc AssociATION.—The 
Newburgh Canoe and Boating Association wil] hold their 
annual regatta on Newburgh Bay, Hudson River, Sat- 
urday, July 23. The Regatta Committee is making an 
earnest effort to bring together the fastest boats along 
the Hudson. Unusually valuable eae will be put up 
for the different classes and the visiting yachtsmen wil] 


be royally entertained at the club's summer camp. = * 
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The merit of the measurement rule exploited over a 
year ago by the New York Y. C. is at last receiving 
proper recognition, and the club may now feel that its 
efforts to secure a good formula that might be universally 
adopted were not in vain. 

For some years past yacht racing has been on the de- 
cline and the sport has reached almost as low an ebb 
here as it has in England. This state of affairs is due to 
various causes, but chiefly to faulty measurement rules. 
From the time the old Seawanhaka rule, which held sway 
for so many years, was abandoned, various formulas were 
adopted by the different organizations, but none of them 
served the purpose for which they were intended. As 
the different clubs were thus experimenting, matters grew 
steadily worse, and the situation reached a climax last 
summer when five different rules were in effect on Long 
Island Sound. 

Old yachtsmen conceded that something must be done, 
but the first club to take up the matter in a thorough and 
systematic manner was the New York Y. C. This club 
appointed a committee of the ablest men that could be 
secured anywhere, and these gentlemen devoted them- 
selves for months in an effort to devise a correct mathe- 
matical formula for the measurement of racing yachts. 
They conferred with prominent designers throughout the 
world and consulted all the existing data on the subject. 
In fact, to sum up in a few words, they made an exhaust- 
ive study of the problem, and the rule that was decided 
upon was one which was believed to be the best adapted 
to the purpose. The report of the committee was put 
before the members of the club and the rule which had 
been devised was adopted. No sooner had this been done 
than the club was criticised somewhat harshly by the 
press and by other clubs, some of which felt that they 
should have been consulted in the matter if the New York 
Y. C. were making an earnest endeavor to secure a rule 
which might become universal. The New York Y. C., 
however, felt that all efforts in this direction were more 
or less experimental in character and they wished to bear 
the entire blame provided the rule they decided upon was 
not practicable. The New York Y. C. rule went into effect 
last year, and only three boats were built under it. 
Yachtsmen were still a little skeptical and they hesitated 
about building until they were assured that several men 
were willing to take the step and that the classes would 
fill. The three boats that were built were the schooners 
Ingomar and Valmore and the sloop Pelligrina. The 
schooners did remarkably well in the racing, but Pelli- 
grina was used solely for cruising. It is interesting to 
note that all three proved to be fine cruising vessels, and 
more than satisfied their owners in this direction. 

As soon as the rule had been adopted by the New York 
Y. C. the Eastern Y. C. accepted it. This was the first 
step toward a general adoption and the securing of what 
bids fair to be a universal rule. The season of 1903 
passed without giving the rule a really satisfactory test, 
in so far as the building of new boats was concerned. It 
was rather unfortunate that the rule should have been 
adopted in an America’s Cup year, for the interest was 
centered in the international contest. As the season wore 
on, however, the rule was looked upon with less disfavor, 
the original framers were gaining more confidence and 
new supporters were found on all sides. Other clubs saw 
that the rule had unquestionable merit and that they were 
hindering the development of the sport and the building 
of new boats by adhering to old rules. Most yachtsmen 
felt that a good universal rule, even if it was not perfect, 
was far better than a number of indifferent ones. 

The Atlantic Y. C. was the next club to join forces with 
the New York Y. C., for they adopted the formula last 
winter, with slight modifications in the factors. The 
Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound next ac- 
cepted the rule, and they also ratified it with modifications 
in the factors. Thus all the Sound clubs were racing 
under one rule, with the exception of the Larchmont Y. 
C. and the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. The members 
oi the latter club saw that the tendency was now toward 
a universal rule, and they felt that it would be advisable 
to accept it also, for it would be obviously difficult to sail 
their club matches under one rule and the Association 
races under another. This Jeaves the Larchmont Y. C. 


lone, hut as this club ig not a member of the Associ- 
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ation, it was not so essential that they should accept the 
new rule. 

The New York Y. C. formula is as follows: 

“Length multiplied by the square root of the sail area, 
divided by 5.5 times of the cube root of the displacement.” 

All the clubs that have ratified the rule accepted it as 
here printed. 

The New York, Eastern and Chicago Y. C.’s find the 
length factor as follows: 

“The mean of the length over all, exclusive of bulwarks 
and rails, and of the length on the load water line, both 
measurements to be taken parallel to. the middle vertical 
plane and at a distance from it equal to one-quarter of 
the greatest beam of the water line. * * * *” 

In the case of the Atlantic Y. C. andthe Y. R A. of Long 
Island Sound, the length factor is obtained by different 
methods. The Association calculate the length as it is 
now done under the Hyslop rule, which is as follows: 

“Actual water line length plus the excess, tfany, of 
the beam measured % in from either end of the water 
line over the extreme beam.” 

The Association calculates the displacement in a slightly 
different manner, which, however, gives practically the 
same result. The sail area is measured, as was done 
unde the old Seawanhaka rule, which is really a spar 
measurement. The Atlantic Y. C. arrived at the length 
factor in. still another way, which is as follows: 

“Length on the quarter beam line, 10 per cent. of the 
beam above the water line.” 

These several methods of calculating the factors em- 
bodied in the rule do not affect the formula in any de- 
gree, and for the present the variation of calculation is 
hardly an objection, for the practical application of these 
three methods will enable the experts to determine after 
2 season which one of the several ways is best. The rule 
may have to be modified slightly, but now that a good 
basis to work on has been secured it is more than likely 
that an admirable rule will be the outcome and that the 
slight changes which may take place will not only be help- 
ful in its development but will do much toward ad- 
vancing it to a point of real perfection. 

The Larchmont Y. C., which is perhaps the strongest 
racing organization in this country, has always conducted 
its fine races in an excellent manner, and substantial prizes 
have always been given. It has always been looked to as 
an advisory organization in racing matters in general. 
We have always felt,-however, that for the benefit of the 
sport at large the club would do well to join the Asso- 
ciation, for such a step could in no way injure the club 
and would certainly add to the Association’s strength, and 
the two organizations could then work together without 
danger of conflict and with more singleness of purpose. 
All clubs should now join hands in a firm resolve to re- 
vive the failing interest in yacht racing, throw aside petty 
and personal feelings and do their utmost to encourage 
the building of racing yachts and the development of the 
sport, for it is for this purpose that they were organized. 

The ranks of the racing men have been greatly thinned 
out during this lethargic period, for men have no desire 
to attempt to build a boat that will fit several. racing 
rules. Many of the Corinthians have drifted to power 
boats during the last year or two, perhaps never to re- 
turn to the racing sailing yacht again. This is not so 
much the case in the east as it is on Long Island Sound, 
where good boat-sailors are somewhat scarcer. 

The Chicago Y. C. has accepted and adopted the New 
York Y. C. rule, and this seems to be the beginning of the 
general adoption of the rule on the Great Lakes and 
through the west. The Chicago Y. C. is a far-sighted 
institution and moves only after giving a subject due con- 
sideration, and its attitude as to the new rule is significant. 
If the rule works out as well as is anticipated on the 
lakes it is more than probable that the Canadian yachts- 
men also will accept it, for these sportsmen are always on 
the lookout for changes that are really improvements, and 
they can always be counted upon to assist in any move 
which will be of benefit to the sport. The Gulf Coast 
Yachting Association now has in its membership several 
ciubs whose combined strength is very great, and they are 
on the lookout for a rule which is better than anything 
yet introduced in their waters, and now that so many 
northern yachtsmen are to take their boats south in the 





winter to race, it is, of course, essential that the same 
rules of measurement should apply to the racing there as 
in the north. 


The only way we can ever hope to have really fair and 
satisfactory inter-club, inter-association and international 
races is by the adoption of a universal rule. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 11.—The second general eer ing of the 


Eastern Y. C. for the year was held at the St. Botolph 
Club last Tuesday evening. At this mecting it was 
voted to purchase the wharf property on the town side 
of Marblehead harbor, now used by the club as a 
landing station. The transfer of the property at this 
time is merely a matter of form, it being understood 
at the time the wharf was bought that the purchase 
was made for the Eastern Y. C. The regatta com- 


mittee announced one of the best list of 
has been arranged for the club in many years 

cludes racing for yachts of all sizes, including 
open races for automobile and power boats. It 
contemplated holding an ocean race from New 
to Boston on July 6, if there should be sufficient 
number of entries to warrant starting the boats. In 
this proposed race there will probably be 


fixtures that 
It in- 
three 
is also 


York 


} pre an oppor- 
tunity for yachts to compete which are barred under 
the rules of the Lipton cup race, to be held under the 


auspices of the Brooklyn Y. C. It is understood that 
several Massachusetts yachtsmen, owning yachts of 
more than 40 feet over all in length, are desirous of 
competing in sucha race. This year a cruise has been 
arranged along the coast of Maine as far as Bar Har- 
bor, where the Eastern Y. C. has a station. There 
will also be a race at Bar Harbor. The cruise will. be 
one of the best that the club has held in years. As 
the cruise to the eastward will be of considerable ex- 
tent, the fleet will probably not cruise to the west- 
ward in squadron order to join the fleet of the New 
York Y. C. The complete list of fixtures announced 
by the Regatta Committee is as follows: 

July 2, Saturday—Open race for E. Y. C., 
and K, and Y. R. A., classes D, E and I. 

July 2, Saturday—Squadron run to Gloucester. 

July 4, Monday—Automobile and motor boats, open, 

July 4, Monday—Open race for E. Y. C 
and R, and Y. R. A., classes D, E and I. 

July 6, Wednesday—Start of ocean race from New 
York to Marblehead. 

July 9, Saturday—Automobile and power boats 

July 15, Friday—Annual regatta. 

July 15, Friday—Rendezvous for cruise at Marble- 
head, captains’ meeting on board flagship. 

July 16, Saturday—Start of annual cruise and run to 
Gloucester. 

July 17, Sunday—Squadron run, 
of Shoals. 

July 18, Monday—Squadron run, Isles of Shoals to 
Peak’s Island. 


classes J 


., Classes J 





open. 


Gloucester to Isles 


July 19, Tuesday—Squadron run, Peak’s Island to 
Boothbay. 
July 20, Wednesday—Squadron run, Boothbay to 
Islesboro. 


July 21, Thursday—Squadron run, Islesboro to Bass 
Harbor. 


July 22,. Friday—Squadron run, 
Harbor. 


July 25, Monday—E. Y. C. regatta at 


Bass Harbor to Bar 


Bar Harbor. 


July 30, Saturday—Automobile and power boats, 
open. 

August 1, Monday—Open race for E. Y. C., classes 
J and K, and Y. R. A,, classes D, E and I. 

August 18, Thursday—Open race for E. Y. C., classes 
J and K, and Y. R. A., classes D, E and I. 

August 19, Friday—Open race jor E. Y. C., classes 


J and K, and Y. R. A., classes D, E and I. 

During the cruise the fleet will lay over during one 
day at some port, to be arranged at captains’ meeting 
after the start. 

The annual meeting of the Dorchester Y. C. was 
held at the American House last Thursday evening, at 
which it was announced that the work of dredging on 
the south side of Dorchester harbor had begun. Com- 
modore T. W. Souther showed an official blue print, on 
which was indicated the extent of the dredging to be 
done. Commodore Souther felt that the deepening of 
the water would prove of great vale to the yacht 
owners. The work of dredging has commenced on 
the north side of the harbor, the work in this direc- 
tion being explained by ex- -Commodore Haw es, of the 
Savin Hill Y. C. When this work has been finished 
Dorchester will be one of the best anchorages for 
small yachts along the coast. 

Throughout the winter dredging has been carried on 
in Dorchester Bay, at City Point. It is proposed to 
increase the depth of water along this share, where 
the. yacht clubs are located, and for a considerable dis- 
tance out, to 19 feet at mean low water. This depth 
will be maintained inahore almost up ta the geq. wall, 
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With these improved anchorage faciilties there is little 
sdoubt that there will be an increase in the fleet lay- 


@ing there. With sufficient depth of water this makes 


san ileal anchorage, being handy to the yacht clubs 
sand-also being free from the inconvenience of sooty 
‘rigging and sails which has to be put up with by 
byachts that now have to anchor in the deeper water 
tnearer the city; while the handiness of the anchorage 
‘to the city makes it of great advantage to yachtsmen 
who steam back and forth to their summer homes every 
day. 

At a meeting of several owners of catboats, enrolled 
in the Quincy Y. C., last Tuesday, it was decided to 
hold a long-distance race for these boats on June 25, 
the same day that the 22-footers and other classes are 
to race from Marblehead to the Isles of Shoals, under 
the auspices of the Boston Y. C. It is proposed to 
race the cats from Quincy to a stake boat off Thatcher’s 
UJsland and return. 

At a meeting of representatives of the Quincy, Wol- 
Yaston and Squantum Y. C’s it was decided to hold a 
series of interclub races, as follows: June 17, at Woll- 
aston; July 2, at Squantum, and July 16, at Quincy. 

Mr. Lawrence F. Percival’s new speed launch, built 
iby Messrs. Stearns & McKay, at the Marblehead yacht 
tyard, was given a trial at Marblehead on Saturday. 
‘Agril 2, during which she failed to show the speed 
that was expected of her. She was hauled out Monday, 
when it was found that several fathoms of lobster buoy 
rope, together with the buoy itself, had become en- 
tangled in the propeller and around the strut. It bent 
the blades of the propeller backward, tearing off the 
strut. She was given another trial last Thursday, with an 
experimental propeller. She developed good speed 
at times, although, owing to the newness of the en- 
gine, it was run at less than half power, and a defective 
commutator prevented more than two cylinders doing 
effective work. The results were encouraging, how- 
ever, and it is hoped that with the final propeller, which 
will be tried in about a week, the boat will show as 
much speed as can be combined with seaworthy quali- 
ties in a launch of her size. 

Rear Commodore Walter Burgess’ new 21-footer, 
Clarita, the only boat to be built during the winter 
for the newly adopted Y. R. A. of Mass. 21-foot class, 
was launched at the Marblehead yacht yard last week 
and was given a trial last Wednesday. In a light east- 
erly breeze she moved very fast, and, as it freshened, 
she carried her sail very comfortably. 

On Tuesday, April 19, the fleet of new and old 18- 
footers at Duxbury will be given a tryout in an in- 
formal race. Three new boats were built during the 
winter at Kingston, and there are several older boats 
laid up that are very fast. It is expected that the race 
wil] be an interesting one. Joun B. KILLeen. 


Miro:a Il. 


THE keenest racing that was seen last season be 
tween boats of moderate size was found in the 43 
foot class. The two new boats Mimosa II and the 
Gardner production Aspirant met in a number of con 
tests, and the racing could hardly have been better. 
Aspirant, owned and sailed by Messrs. Addison G. 
and Wilmer H. Hanan, carried off the honors, but 
the racing was close, and Mimosa II pushed her hard 
for first place. 

Mimosa II did not suffer from lack of handling, but 
her defeat may be attributed to a number of things. 
Aspirant was skinned out below and she did not have 
any interior fittings, while Mimosa II was loaded down 
with partitions and other equipment, weighing con- 
siderably over a ton, which did her harm. Had these 
been removed and the equivalent weight been put on 
the keel it would have vastly improved her. 

The two boats will no doubt meet again this year, 
and as Mimosa II will be seen in an improved condi- 
tion the racing ought to be more interesting than ever. 

Mimosa was designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield 
and built by the George Lawley & Son Corp., South 
Boston, Mass., for Mr. Trenor L. Park, of New York 
city. Below she is quite roomy, and from the cabin 
plans it will be seen that she has all the comforts of 
a cruising boat. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

SE TN oon b suid ou cua ¥heee) sc oy Ree 

BOMING Mins wan dinkca es tie sw Sees ne a kn ARS 
Overhang— 

NE bo ina scansancsdsn sees ava ee 

UE HE Ah cass acco bs 060955 h0 500 car eeeeeee 
Breadth— 

I. so icwex icsneas eee ss soso Cee. 

Aaa we dle diss pada 65 2 pw de ee ee 

IE 6 5. 5 k's Si wns yon tees eek 4it. 11Y%in. 
Draft— 

POD oc nwis dan'sne wi'ecudalelh ve AT 

PE. sae es anict ss ckusse ste ene ON 
Freeboard— 

EGE ic i uence ds RUGSGNY x hg we tipe dre avd a ees 

RE, icine Dy eine SOB 5 wi Saipan 

INE ns SUS Caan Np ob op oo'y setae eee 
Areas— 

Midship sectior 30 sq. ft. 

NE Sh ns'da> badd bA4 so Sod ws cee, ERE, 

Total lateral plane................ 181.80 sq. ft. 

Total wetted surface.............. 735.30 sq. ft. 
Sail area— 

TE pip coniechiwVbewe i yhishsonbtnbans eee 

Staysail ides TLIO ba woe 321 sq. ft.. 

MERINO. 0» ohcnvas's tse senses seu t~ RR: ae 

TOE dk. oc cloeniewibaReadase Bae 2,162 


Area, together with jib and gaff topsails. ..2,577 
Sail area, rated under Y. R. A. of L. I. S. 
WUBOS Sik 5 a ccis pieced? De} « Gov usene dea bth 2,507 


Atiantic Y. C. Entry Acceprep.—Mr. T. Alfred Ver- 
non, of the Atlantic Y. C., has received a letter from Mr. 
R. W. Rathbone, Chairman of the N. Y. Athletic Club 
Yachting Committee, in which he states that the Mr. 
J. B. O'Donohue’s entry of the sloop Adelin¢g for the 
wace to Block Island has been accepted, 


~~~ 
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MIMOSA II. 
Owned by T. L. Park. Photo by James Burton. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








THE FIFTEEN-FOOTERS FROM A MASSACHUSETTS STAND- 
POINT.—This most interesting and critical article that ap- 
peared in our last*issue was written by Mr. William 
Lambert Barnard, of Boston. Mr. Barnard will be re- 
membered as the author of the cruise that won first prize 
in our recent cruising competition. 

RnRe 


Saporio Y. C.—The Sapolio Y. C. held its annual meet- 
ing on March 31, and the following officers were elected: 
Com., Samuel Kolischer; Fleet Capt., Dave Helsman; 
Treas., Joe Brenner; Meas., William Kuhn. The mem- 
bers are: Ike Heisman, Carroll Donohue, William 
Cleary, Harry Barend, William Dangman, M. McBride, 
Lewis Brewster, Joe Monday, Harry Cohen. 

R2rer 


STEAM YACHT FALCON CHARTERED.—Mr. John P. Rob- 
erts has chartered his steam yacht Falcon for a short 
period, through MacConnell Brothers, to Mr. Joseph 
Cowan, of New York City. The same firm has sold for 
Mr. Richard H. Swartwout, of New York, the knock- 
about Raduga, to Mr. C. A. Hatch, of Stamford, Conn. 

Rene 

New Boats From F. S. Nocx’s Desicns.—The fol- 
lowing is a list of the new work Mr. F. S. Nock, of East 
Greenwich, R. I., now has on hand: Design for a 54ft. 
cabin launch (hunting cabin type) for Mr. W. S. Otis, 
of Providence, now in course of construction in his 
shops; a 35ft. speed launch for Mr. J. R. Harding, of 
East Greenwich, also in course of construction; a small 
sziling and rowing tender for Mr. Daniel Howland, of 
Hope, R. L., also building; design for a 36ft. hunting 
cabin launch for Mr. Fred W. Albru, of Kingston, On- 
turio; design for a 43ft. cabin launch for Buffalo Gasolene 
Motor Co.; design for a 35ft. hunting cabin launch for 
Mr. F. Babcock, of Centerville, R. I.; design for a 6oft. 
speed launch for Providence owner (name withheld) ; 
design for a 30ft. speed launch for T. A. Winslow, New 
Orleans; and a design for a small power boat, 2oft. long, 
tor Mr. W. O. Towers, New York City. 

RRR 

CAROLINE PURCHASED BY SOUTHERN YACHTSMAN.— 
The fast and able Class A sloop Caroline, of the In- 
land Lakes Yachting Association, will be added to the 
fleet of the Southern Y. C., at New Orleans, La. Caro- 
line was one of the fastest boats of the season of 1901, 
and she shared honors with such crack racers as the 
Anita and Adyrin. Caroline was sold by Com. F. H. 
Libby, of the Oshkosh (Ws) Y. C., to U. J. Virgin 
through the agency of L. D. Sampsell, Secretary of the 
Southern Y, € she was designed and built by Jones 
& La Borde, ; aa 











CorINTHIAN LAUNCHED.—On April 2 the new challen- 
ger, Corinthian, built for the members of the Corinthian 
Y. C., of San Francisco, was launched from the yard of 
the builders, W. F. Stone & Co., of Harbor View. The 


boat is the most extreme craft ever built on the Pacific ~ 


coast. She is 56ft. over all, 24ft. waterline, 14ft. 6in. in 
breadth, 2ft. 7in. draft of hull and t1oft. draft with 
board down. The boat was designed by Messrs. Burgess 
& Packard, and she is fitted with a steel truss running 
fore and aft in order to properly strengthen her. 
Corinthian was built for a syndicate of members of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, with the object in view of re- 
gaining the Perpetual Cup that was lost to the San Fran- 
cisco club two years ago. 
Rue 


Jamaica Bay Y. R. A.—The annual meeting of the 
Jamaica Bay Y. R. A. was held on April 5 and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Chairman, Henry Lange, 
Old Mill Y. C.; Sec., E. V. Pardessus, Jamaica Bay Y. 
C.; Treas., George G. Boehm, Bergen Beach Y. C. 

The delegates were not able to fix dates for their clubs’ 
open races, so the matter was left open until they could 
confer with their respective regatta committees. 

The course of the sloops in Association races was made 
as follows: Starting from off the Jamaica Bay Y. C.; 
thence to the red can buoy in Rockaway Inlet; thence to 
a mark in Broad Channel; thence to the starting line; 
sailed over once. 

RRR 


Capt. ArtHurR H. Ciark’s YACHTING HISTORY TO BE 
PuBLisHED.—A history of yachting covering the period 
from 1620 to 1815 has been written by Capt. Arthur H. 
Clark, one of the oldest members of the New York Y. C. 
Capt. Clark has spent many years in securing data on this 
stbject, and he is probably more familiar with the early 
yachting in England and Holland than any other man 
alive. From time to time Capt.. Clark has picked up old 
and valuable prints illustrating the earlier types of yachts. 
The book will contain 112 full page pictures reproduced 
from those old prints. Capt. Clark’s work is to be pub- 
lished under the direction of the New York Y. C., by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


T. C. Zereca Buys tHE Stoop PLeasure.—Mr. H. O. 
Havemeyer has sold the sloop Pleasure through Mr. 
Stanley M. Seaman to Mr. Theodore C. Zerega. Pleasure 
was designed and built by the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Co., in 1901, and is 64ft. over all, 44ft. waterline, 15.oft. 
breadth, and 3.1ft. draft. Pleasure was champion of her 
class in 1901, ’o2 and ’o3. 

“2aa 


Ex-Mayor Low’s Steam Yacut Soip.—The steam 
yacht Surprise, used by Hon. Seth Low, during his ad- 
ministration as Mayor for daily runs between this city 


and his home, Rye, N. Y., has been sold to Mr. Dumont 
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Clarke, New York Yacht Club, through the of 
Stanley M. Seaman, of New York. Surprise, ex-Wil- 
Inda, is a steel vessel, designed by H. C. Wintringham 
and built in 1899 by Pusey & Jones'Co. She is t27ft. 
over all, 102{t. waterline, 16ft. 6in. beam, 6ft. draft, has 
a credited speed of 15 miles an hour. 

Ree 

Epncewoop Y, C.—The annual meeting of the Edgewood 
(R. L.) -Y. C. was held a short time ago and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., Charles I. Brown; Com., 
Herman G. Posner; Vice-Com., William Gibbs; Rear- 
Com., Henry E. Smith; Sec., Harry Fulford; Treas., C. 
Fred Vennerbeck; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. James H. Prior; 
the board of directors consists of the officers with the 
addition of George H. Flint and W. P. Stowe. At a 
meeting of the boat owners, held immediately after the 
«eneral meeting of the club, Albert C. Davis was re-elected 
Measurer, with F. N. Gammell as Assistant Measurer, 
and the following were elected the regatta committee: 
Chairman, A. C. Davis; Fred Gammell, Fred Snelgrove, 
Fred Griffith, C. Fred Vennerbeck. The Edgewood Y. 
C. is now the largest organization on Narragansett Bay, 
having a membership of 450. There are now, 130 boats 
in the club fleet and some thirty more will be added 
during the coming season. The club house is paid for 
and the organization is now on a firm footing. Wanderer, 
noted as a racing boat, has been sold by her former own- 
crs, Messrs. Harvey and Dutee Flint, of Edgewood, who 
have two new boats coming for the 3oft. class. Of the 
new power boats this year, Mr. George R. Babbitt, of 
Edgewood; Mr. William Schedley, of Providence, and 
Mr. James T. Thornton, of Edgewood, will have new 
power boats, the boat of -Mr. Thornton being 6rft. in 
length with a 40-horse power engine. 

Ree 

Tue Huntincton Mrc, Co., of New Rochelle, are now 
building: A 30ft. auto launch, 5ft. beam, for Mr. D 
Morrill of Hartford, Conn.; a 31.9ft. auto launch, 4ft. 
beam for Mr. S. S. Thompson, through the Standard 
Motor Construction, whose engines are going in both 
boats; a 32ft. auto launch, 5ft. beam, for Mr. H. New- 
bauer, from designs by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane. 

The 35ft. high speed launch for the American Ice Co. 
is on the ways ready to launch, complete. 

The auxiliary yawl Rosalind was launched a few days 
ago. The cutter Saracen has been hauled out to be 
painted. 

One of the dories built by this firm for members of the 
Philadelphia, was given a trial under sail on March 
29. She sails very well and goes quite fast. They set 
very light on the water, and will probably use about 300 
pounds in sand bag ballast except when they take about 
four men aboard. They are oak framed, cedar plank, 
lapstroked, galv. fastened. The sails were made by Mc- 
Clellan, of Fall River. 

Run 


Com. A. C. James’ APPOINTMENTS.—The following ap- 
pointments have been made by Com. Arthur Curtis James, 
of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.: Fleet Capt., Frank- 
lin A. Plummer; Fleet Chaplain, Rev. George R. Van de 
Water; Fleet Surgeon, Benjamin T. Tilton, M. D. 

At the regular meeting of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y. C., held at the City Club, West Forty-fourth street, on 
April 5, the racing rules were changed to conform with 
those recently adopted by the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Long Island Sound. 

RRR 

Larcumont Y. C. Frxtures.—The Regatta Committee 
cf the Larchmont Y. C., which is made up of Messrs. 
Charles P. Tower, Chairman, Howell C. Perrin and T. 
j. S. Flint, has arranged for the following races during 
the coming season: 

Saturday, June 18, Spring Regatta, all classes. 

Monday, July 4, twenty-fifth annual regatta, all classes, 
and Class B races for Colt Cup. 

Saturday, July 16 to 23, race week. 

Saturday, Sept. 3, club race. 

Monday, Sept. 5, (Labor Day) fall regatta. 

Saturday, Sept. 10, club race. 

zeae 

Inpran Harpor Y. C. Frxtures.—The Regatta Com- 
mttee of the Indan Harbor Y. C. has arranged the fol- 
lowing schedule of races: 

Monday, May 30, Memorial Day—Open race for race- 
abouts, club handicap and race for club knockabouts. 

Monday, July 4—Open race for motor boats. 

Saturday, July 30—Annual regatta. 

Saturday, September 3—Fall regatta. 

Monday, September 5, Labor Day—Club handicap and 
ladies’ day race. 

Rnzeaere 


AuxILiary ScHooNER ATLANTIC AsHore.—A brief re- 
port sent from Cuba by cable states that Mr. Wilson 
Marshall’s auxiliary schooner Atlantic went ashore on 
April 6 at or near Havana. No details are given. Cap- 
tain Carroll, who has been in charge of Atlantic during 
her extended cruise through the West Indies, has left, 
and Captain “Lem” Miller left New York on April 7 to 
take his place. 

Ree 


New York Y. C.—A special meeting of the New York 
Y. C. was held at the club house, West Forty-fourth 
street on Monday evening, April 11. A number of 
amendments to the constitution, bylaws, and racing rules 
passed at a previous meeting were approved and are now 


in effect. 
Rue 
Power Boat DesicNep By Messrs Tams, LEMOINE & 


Crane.—Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs.. 


Tams, Lemoine & Crane, has gotten out plans of eight 
power boats that will be prominent in the coming sea- 
son’s racing. Two of these boats are being built at 
Wood’s Yard, City Island. They are both 5oft. long 
and sft. Gin. in breadth. The planking on each is 
double, the inner skin being of cedar and the outer of 
mahogany. The construction is elaborate, combining 
light weight and great strength. One of the boats is 
for Mr. Clifford V. Brokaw, and she will be driven by 
a Smith & Mabley engine of 150 horse-power. 
name of the other boat’s owner is withheld, but she 
will be fitted with two 90 horse-power Mercedes en- 
gines. It is expected that both these boats will show 
a speed in excess of 25 miles an hour. 
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United States Revolver Association, 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The following persons have secured a 
rating on the Book of Records and been awarded Association 
medals: George H. Wilkins, of the Myles Standish Rifie Club, 
Portland, Me., a bronze medal on the scores of 83, 83, 84, 81, 81, 
81, 84, 80, 85, 86; a bronze and silver medal on scores of 85, 87, 89, 
86, 88, 88, 89, 87, 86, 88. Silas E. Adams, of the Myles Standish 
Rifle Club, Portland, Me., a bronze medal on the scores of 84, 82, 
82, 80, 81, 83, 84, 81, 84, 80. Wm. G. Krieg, of the Willow Rifle 
and Gun Club, Chicago, Ill, a bronze and silver medal on scores 
of 85, 89, 96, 86, 86, 86, 89, 91, 92, 92. 

April 9.--The Washington Revolver Club shot a match, their 
second, with the Smith and Wesson Pistol Club, of Springfield; 
teams of eight men each, 20yds., Standard American target, 30 
shots per man. The Washington men to shoot military revolvers 
and military ammunition. The Springfield men, any revolvers 
and any ammunition, and allow Washington 20 points handicap 
per man. 

The match was at 20yds., offhand. The Springfield men used 
target revolvers and special ammunition. The Washington team, 
which is made up of marksmen of the National Guard of the 
District of Columbia, used the regular military revolver and ser- 
vice ammunition. As an offset the Smith and Wesson team gave 
their opponents a handicap of 20 points to the man, or 160 to the 
team. They shot a very close match last year under the same 
conditions. The Springfield team then scored 2,037 points and won 
by 29 points. Yesterday they dropped behind their last year’s 
record by 39 points, which was largely due to the poor light. 
George F. Adams, of the local National Guard, acted as scorer 
for the Smith and Wesson team, and the official in Washington 
was an Inspector-General of Rifle Practice. The scores: 








Springfield. 

skasesotsicbosssnhsantiien 42 45 40 42 48 42-259 

- 389 44 45 43 44 41-256 

39 42 41 47 37 41—247 

38 40 44 41 40 39—242 

7 } ae 41 41 44 43 40 39-248 

7 Asset scheseleaaaen - 40 40 45 39 43 41-248 

R V Wintergreen............ccees 42 46 39 39 37 44—247 
FO iv aca ncnsstecactessnccee 39 38 40 47 46 41—251—1998 


The Independent New York Corps. 

TwENTY-TWO members of the Independent Corps occupied the 
Zettler gallery on Friday night, April 8. Lambert Schmidt was 
high on the ring target. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, two scores to count, possible 500: 
L. Schmidt 479, F. Liebig 478, Gus Zimmermann 478, J. Facklamm 
476, A. Begerow 469, Geo. Zimmermann 467, E. Greiner 467, L. C. 
Hauenstein, Jr., 466, J. Bittscher 465, H. Koch 463, J. Schmidt 460, 
W. Soll 460, H. J. Behrens 454, J. Huhring 454, B. Eusner 453, 
F. A. Young 452, H. Zimmer 440, H. Kuhn 437, F. C. Halbe 418, 
A. Radler 409, E. Gartner 408, J. G. Bauer 405, A. Corse 403. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count, by 
measurement: F. Hiegbel 18, E. Greiner 22, Geo. Zimmermann 
3744, J. G. Bauer 40, A. Begerow 42, L. Schmidt 50%, J. Stuhring 
514%, Gus Zimmermann 57%, H. Zimmer 63, H. Kabriske 71%, W. 
Soll &, J. Bittscher 85%, H. Koch 9, F. A. Young 1038, H. J. 
Behrens 117, J. Facklamm 129, J. Schmidt 139, B. Eusner 164, F. 
C. Halbe 200. 





Zettler Rifle Club. 

Tue winter gallery shoot of the Zettler Club has only two more 
weeks to go to the finish, W. A. Tewes has such a lead that he 
is sure of first place on the list of winners. At the last shoot, on 
April 1, Tewes made 2451 in his 100 shots. Hansen was second 
with 2444. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft., offhand; 100 shots: 
W. A. Tewes 2451, L. P. Hansen 2444, Geo. Schlicht 2421, A. 
Moser 2414, H. Fenwirth 2326. 

Fifty shots: Louis C. Buss 1216, R. Gute 1213, Chas. Zettler, Jr., 
1211, A. Kronsberg 1207, W. A. Hicks 1203, B. Zettler 1197, Chas. 
G. Zettler, Sr., 1191, E. Van Zandt 119%, H. C. Zettler 1189, Louis 
Maurer 1182, Aug. Begerow 1166, Geo. J.. Bernius 1149. 

Extra scores: A. Moser 1207. W. A. Tewes made a full score 
of 250 twice. 


New York City Corps. 

Tue New York City Corps closed its winter gallery contest in 
the Zettler Bros. gallery on April 7. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: Aug. Kronsberg 
242, 244; R. Busse 243, 238, O. Schwanemann 235, 238; R. Schwane- 
mann. 231, 238; J. Facklamm 234, 230; H. C. Radloff 234, 234; B. 
Eusner 231, 231; Chas. Wagner 225, 229; Jos. Keller 225, 218; 
Wm. Heil 214, 207; Chas. Schmidt 213, 213; F. Keller 212, 206; 
A. Wiltz 216, 200; H. R. Caplan 196, 215; H. Vogel 198, 204; Geo. 
Schrotter 181, 190; E. Sonner 183, 185. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count, by 
measurement: R. Busse 18% degrees, F. Keller 23, Ch. Wagner 
28, Aug. Kronsberg 30, O. Schwanemann 36%, J. Facklamm 38, 
Jos. Keller 44, H. R. Caplan 464%, R. Bendler 48, R. Schwanemann 
49, B. Eusner 56, Wm. Heil 59, H. C. Radloff 61, Ch. Schmidt 66, 
A. Wiltz 69, G. Schrotter 81, E. Sonner 101, H. Vogel 117. 


Rifle at Springfield 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 9.—To-day Mr. H. M. Pope, at 
200yds., scored $17 out of a possible 1,000. The score: 
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Miller Rifle and Pistol Club, 

Art the weekly shoot of the Miller Club, of Hoboken, N. J., on 
April 5, good scores were the order. F. Unbehaum made the fine 
secre of 248. 

Ten-shot scores, 26-ring target, distance 75ft., offhand: F. Un- 
behaum 248, P. J. O’Hare 247, R. A. Goldthwaite 245, R. W. 
Evans 243, D. Miller 242, C. Bischoff 244, Owen Smith 242, H. 
Bahn 239, D. Dingman 241, T. Gabriel 240, J. Bischoff 238, H. 
Eames 234, C. E. Doyle 233, C. Miller 233, R. A. Blake 232, C, 
Tetzloff 221, C. Bayhre 217. 


Italian Rifle Club, 

Art the last shoot of the Italian Club, April 4, G. T. Conti and 
E. Minervini were a tie for first place, each with 243. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: G. T. Conti 243, 
E. Minervini 243, P. Selvaggi 242, Louis Reali 233, C. D. Felice 
232, Dr. Navoni 232, G. Bianchi 232, G. Muzio 231, A. Orsenigo 
228, E. Orsenigo 224, D. Mastropaolo 223, S. De 
Fontanella 217, E. Rossotti 217, A. Gabriella 202, 


Lady Zettler Rifle Club, 

ELeven members of the Lady Club were present at the Zettler 
gallery on April 9, to take part in the regular club shoot. Miss 
Millie Zimmermann and Miss Anna Koch were first and second. 
The special prize presented by H. Fenwirth for the best center 
shot on the bullseye target, was won by Mrs. Geo. Bernius. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, muzzle rest: Miss Millie Zim- 
mermann 246, 245; Miss Anna Koch 245, 245; Miss Florrie Muller 
241, 246; Mrs. H. Fenwirth 242, 244; Miss T. Eusner 237, 237; 
Mrs. W. H. Turbett 231, 239; Mrs. F. Watson 227, 240; Mrs. H. 
Scheu 234, 233; Miss N. Hart 227, 237; Mrs. Geo. J. Bernius 233, 
228; Miss Katie Zimmermann 246, 241. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count, by 
measurement: Mrs, Geo. J. Bernius 35 degrees; Miss N. Hart 
52, Mrs. F. Watson 674%, Mrs. H. Scheu 73, Miss M. Zimmer- 
mann 80, Mrs. H. Fenwirth 83%, Miss T. Eusner 101%, Miss K. 
Zimmermann 118, Mrs. W. H. Turbett 162, Miss F. Muller 166. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


April 12-13.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana League of Trapshooters’ 
annual tournament. 

April 16.—Bound Brook, N. {p Gun Club all day target shoot; 
free silver prizes. Dr. ’; . Pardoe, Sec’y. 

April 18-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms Co. 
ae eo midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 
ive birds. 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day tourna- 
ment. & L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 19.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Boston Shoot- 
ing Association. O. R. Dickey, Mgr. | : 
April 19.—Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club's eighth annual Patriots’ 

Day tournament. 5S. G. Miller, Sec’y.. 

April 19-21.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club’s spring tournament. W. B. 
Kennedy, Sec’y. 

April 20-21.—Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. 

April 21.—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association first shoot of 
the season. D. W. Hallam, Sec’y. 

April 21.—Brunswick, Me., Gun Club’s Fast Day shoot. G. M. 
Wheeler, Sec’y. ; ‘ 
April 21.—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol 

Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markiey, Sec’y. 

April 23.—Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association’s big merchandise 
shoot. J. R. Taylor, General Manager. 

April 23.—Philadelphia.—Team shoot: Trenton University vs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

April 26.—Greenville, O., Gun Club amateur tournament. H. A. 


<p m Sec’y. 3 

*April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 add: Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. 

April 26-29.—Kansas City.—Spring target tournament at Blue River 
Park. R. S. Elliott, Mgr. s 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. 
McClesky, Sec’y. 5; 

April 30.—Princeton, N. J.—Team shoot: Princeton University vs. 
Crescent Athletic Club. of New York. 

May_ 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. Austin Flynn, 


Sec’y. 

*May 3-4—Derry, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

May 35.—Junctior City, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation annual tournament. E. L. Wetzig, Sec’y. 

May 4-5.—Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club spring tournament. 

May 45.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving 
Club. Charles Eastman, Sec’y. 

May 7.—New Haven, Conn.—Intercollegiate shoot. 

May eee, O., Gun Club’s target tournament. Geo. 
Morgan, c’y. 

May 11-13.—Spirit_Lake, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. J. Burmister, Sec’y. 

May 12-13.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament.. W. W. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 16-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tourna- 
ment at targets, under cuapaets of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club; 
$500 edded. J. p; Bradfield, Sec’y. 

May 16-21.—York, Pa.—Tournament of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. 
N. M. McSherry, Sec’y. 

May 17-18~—Dubuque, Ia., Gun _Club’s fifth annual amateur target 
tournament. F. eeb, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. E. A. 
Mosely, Sec’y. 

May 17-19.—Davenport, Ia.—Cumberland Gun Club’s annual 
amateur tournament. W. F. Kroy, Sec’y. 

May 18.—Boston, Mass, Gun Club annual team target shoot. H. 
Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

May 1829.—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Jos. H. 
Knapp, Mer. 

May 18-20.—Columbus, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament. G, A. Schroeder, 








ec’y. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 
fifth annual tournament; $300 added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

May 19-21.—Minneapolis, Minn., Gun Club handicap target tourna- 
ment. Fred E. McKay, Sec’y and Mgr. 

May 20.—Charlotte, N. Cc. Gun Club tournament. 

May 21.—Princeton, N. J.—Princeton University vs. University of 
Pennsylvania. 

May 23-26.—Houston, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 


May oes —Marcelown, Ta., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


ment. 

May 24-26.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Natchitoches, La., Gun Club tournament. 

May 24-25.—Mt. prerting, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y Toaleuiiin Ky. 

*May 25-26.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

May 25-26.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. Yocum, 


Sec’y. 
May 28-80.—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen’s Association 
eleventh annual tournament at targets; $500 added. C. 
Smith, Sec’y. z 
May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club all-day target tourna- 
ment; free merchandise prizes. E. & Loughlin, Sec’y. 
May 30.—Newport, R. 1.—Aquidneck Gun Club’s third annual 
tournament. J. Coggeshall, Secretary, Box 9, Newport, R. I. 
May 30.—Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Clab tournament. H. H. 
Valentine. § ec’y 
7. 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club fourth annual 
ecoration Day tournament. T. M. Brodie, Sec’y. 
May 30-31.—Norristown, Pa.—Penn Gun Club holiday shoot. A. 
Mey te oMeheeeat, Pe—f 
ay 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Spring tournament of the Enterpri 
May 30 Oseining N.Y hig, See D a 
ay 30.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Clu ecoration Da: et shoo’ 
M re Ds aa Rohr Island Gun Cl or : 
ay 31.—Dayton, O —Rohrer Islan ub spring target tour- 
Kette, Sec’ a 


nament. W. E. 4 
June 1-3.—Watertown, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
ssociation tournament. F. J. Cory, Sec’y. 
*June 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 
June 7-9.—Sioux City, Ia—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 
Jung 56 tetiasion, W. Va.—West Virginia State Shoot. F. 


.. Merric y. 
June _13.—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 


June i¢16--Wilkes Barre, Pa—H ting Associa- 
une —-Wilkes Barre, Pa.— P; i i 
tion target tournament. E. L. Klipple, oe 


une 14-16.—. oO. hio " 
J 4 CG a T vapehoovers’ League target tourna- 


June 4it-—Warm Ga.—Target and live-bird tournament. 
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June 15-16.—Battle Creek, of the 


State Trapsh Lk Forscythe, Sec'y 

tate Trapshooters’ bs 

*June 15-16.—Millvale, Pan Rod and Gun Clu 7 re 

June nae rg a ge State Sportsmen’s Association 

“ es i - e 

June 21-24.Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars 
added to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary: er, 
219 Coltart Square, Puree. Pa. 


27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
yon Gun Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
Indianapolis. ‘ 
July, Sense, Bhs Gun Club all-day target tournament. G. 
. eeler, i 
July 4.—Kichmond, va— East End Gun Club annual merchan- 


dise shoot. J. A. Anderson, Sec’y. re 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tournament 
wader oe auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Oswald 

icht, Sec’y. 

*July 6-7.—Kane, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July &-9.—Wausau, Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. II. G, McCrossen, Sec’y. i 

July 12-14.—St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club amateur handi- 
cap tournament. J. L. D. Morrison, Sec’y-Mgr. 

*July 13-14.—Scottdale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July 19-20.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club midsummer shoot. S. C. 
Yocum, Sec’y. 


uly 19-22.~-Cincinnati O., Gun Club annual handicap. oa 

uly 27-28.—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 
W. M. Ferguson, Sore. 

Aug. 912.—West Baden, Ind.—Indian tournament; $1,000 added 
money. 

Aug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting 
and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 
A. B. Cutcliffe, ore 

Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New_York State shoot. 

Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 


nament, under the auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. H. 
A. fone, Sec’y. 
*Aug. 25-26.—Tarentum, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. c 


*Western pa Trapshooters’ League tournaments. 
G. Grubb, Sec’y, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on - 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 


ittsburg. 











We are informed by the secretary-treasurer, Mr. B. D. Nobles, 
that the Olean, N. Y., Gun Club has fixed upon May 24 and 25 
as dates for a two-day tournament. 


The next Indian tournament will be held at West Baden, Ind. 
The tribe announces that wampum, issued by the general gov- 
ernment, will be added to the extent of $1,000. 


o 
The Riverside Gun Club, of Topsham, Me., has elected of- 
ficers as follows: F. W. Atkinson, President; E. C. Hall, Vice- 
President; Claude Strout, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The secretary, Mr. E. L. Kipple, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., informs 
us that the Hanover Park Shooting Association will hold a two- 
day tournament at targets on June 14 and 15. The programme 
will be issued later. 

z 


The Brunswick, Me., Gun Club, for its Fast Day shoot, offers 
a programme of six events, five at 20, one at 26 targets. Shooting 
commences at 1:30, The club desires that shooters keep in mind 
its Fourth of July tournament. 


The Winchester Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., announces that 
its fourth annual Decoration Day tournament will be held on the 
club grounds at Highland Park. The secretary-treasurer is Mr. 
T. M. Brodie, 233 McDougal avenue. 


cd 
Teams of the S. S. White Gun Club and Hilltop Gun Club, 
twelve men on a side, 25 targets per man, contested on the White 
Gun Club grounds at Gorgas Station, Pa., on April 9. The Hill- 
top club won by a score of 242 to 214. 


od 
In the contest for the Monroe county diamond medal cham- 
pionship, at the shoot of the Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun 
Club, April 6, Mr. H. M. Stewart, holder, and Mr. Thomas F. 
Adkin ticd on 94 out of 100, an excellent performance. 


The North Camden Gun Club twelve-man team, on its grounds, 
defeated a twelve-man team of the Florists’ Gun Club, of Phila- 
delphia, last Saturday by a score of 260 to 267. Messrs. Bergan, 
of Camden, and Park, of the Florists’, broke 25 straight and were 
high men on their teams. n 


We are indebted to Dr. J. B. Pardoe, secretary of the Bound 
Brook, N. J., Gun Club, for a photograph of the numerous beau- 
tiful silver prizes which are to be competed for at the club tour- 
nament on Saturday of this week, a particular mention of which 
was made in our issue of April 9. 


a 
On the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, at Holmes- 
burg Junction, Pa., April 9, Mr. Fred Coleman captured the I. 
W. Budd cup in the main event of the weekly shoot. In the 
25-live-bird event, Coleman, Landis and Harrison killed 23. Messrs. 
Vandergrift and Lamb were visitors. The latter was high with a 
score of 24. ® 


Mr. G. M. Wheeler, secretary of the Brunswick, Me., Gun 
Club, informs us that the dates of their forthcoming tournament 
have been changed from April 28 to April 21. Shooting will com- 
mence at 1:30. The programme will comprise 125 targets, all at 
unknown angles. Targets, one cent each. An invitation is ex- 
tended to all. ® 


The Hudson Gun Ciub, of Jersey City, N. J., has planned to 
give its members and friends a specially pleasant tournament on 
April 17. The signs indicate that there will be a large attendance 
and a good competition. The main event is a 100 target handicap, 
distances 16 to 20yds.; targets 14% cent to all. The secretary is 
Mr. James Hughes, 831 Pavonia avenue. 


The Patriot’s Day shoot of the Worcester, Mass., Sportsmen’s 
Club, to be held on the club grounds at Shrewsbury, provides 
twelve events, nine at 10 and three at 20 targets, 65 cents and $1.30 
entrance; a total of 150 targets, $9.75 entrance. Moneys divided 60, 
30 and 20. Targets, 1% cent. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. 
Extra events if time permits. 
1 o'clock. 


Dinner at 


Sweepstakes optional. 
- . > 7“ oo a wade 








A carte postale, bearing date of April 7, informs us that Messrs. 
Schoverling. and. Welles sare in New. York. again, after: several 
weeks’ sojourn. in Europe. They further:inform us that, they have 
signed contracts, in a business way, the purport of..which they 
will communicate to the public. in, the near futuré, 


R 

The Pittsfield, Mass., Rod and Gun Club have issued a pro- 
gramme of seven events for their spring tournament, fixed to 
be held on April 16. It comprises a. total of 100 targets; total 
entrance of, $3.75. Shooting commences at 1:30. The Rose system 
will govern the division of the moneys. Sweepstakes optional. 
Loaded shells. for sale on. the grounds. Guns and ammunition 
shipped to the secretary, Dr. G. C. Hubbel, 150.North street, will 
be delivered on the grounds free of. charge, 


. 

The programme of the two-day-holiday shoot of the Penn Gun 
Club, May 30 and. 31, at. Oakview Park, Norristown, .Pa., pro- 
vides like sweepstake events for each day, fifteen events, 10, 15 
and 20 targets; entrance 50 cents, 75 cents $1 and $1.50. May 30 at 
1:30 o’clock, is fixed for the six-man team contest, entrance $6 
per team, 25 targets per man; optional sweep, $1. Shooting be- 
gins at 9 o’clock. ‘Targets 1% cent. Per cent. system of division. 
The secretary is Mr. A. B. Parker, Norristown. 


R 

In a contest at 100 targets, $100 a side, on the grounds of the 
Freeport, L. I., Gun Club, Mr. John Hendrickson, a stenographer 
in the Long Island City Magistrate’s Court, defeated the famous 
expert, Mr. S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, the scores being 90 to 
83. This was something of a surprise to the shooting talent, as the 
match, as it referred to Mr. Van Allen, was considered as being 
in the nature of delicatessen. A return match has been ar- 
ranged, time and place to be fixed upon later. 


R 

Mr. Frank E. Butler returned to New York on Thursday of 
last week after a long and active stay in the South, acting as the 
advance agent of the U. M. C. Southern Squad. In the trip he 
was promoted to the office of Colonel, and the title has perfectly 
withstood the wear and tear of constant use. Having thus proved 
itself, it may be considered as genuine. Mr. Butler, notwith- 
standing his arduous duties, gained six pounds in addition to his 
title, all of which goes to show that it pays to advertise. 


* 

At Philadelphia, on the Point Breeze race track, last Saturday, 
the last live-bird shoot of the season, so far as that ground is 
concerned, had a good attendance. A downpour of rain made 
unpleasant weather conditions. In the 10-bird event,. $5 entrance, 
of the fourteen entries, Messrs. Felix, Murphy and*W. Charlton 
were high with 9. In the second event, Murphy was high man 
alone with 10 straight. ‘Target competition will next engage the 
attention of the Point Breeze shooters. The first target pro- 
gramme was arranged for Thursday of this week. 


Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, of Hempstead, L. I., won the Eastern 
individual target championship at Sheepshead Bay, L. I., on April 
6, with the excellent score of 93 out of 100. He shot with much 
grace of person and accuracy of aim, smashing his targets into 
dust. He has developed into a first-class shot, whether at targets 
or live birds. At Palm Beach, Fla., whence he returned re- 
cently, he was placed at 33yds. in the live-bird contests which 
tcok place there every week. When the cup was delivered to 
him there was an outburst of applause, which indicated that his 
success was heartily popular. 


The programme of the Interstate Association’s trapshooting 
tournament, given for the Cumberland Park Driving Club, May 
4 and 5, Nashville, Tenn., provides ten target events each day, 
five at 15 and five at 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 entrance, $10 and 
$15 added; a total of $250 added money. Targets, 2 cents. Lunch 
will be served on the grounds. First class shells on the grounds. 
May 3 wiil be practice day. Guns and ammunition, prepaid and 
marked with owner’s name, sent care of Gray-Dudley Hardware 
Co., will be delivered on the shooting grounds free of charge. 
That firm will prescnt a beautiful silver loving cup to the ama- 
teur making highest average. Rose system, 5, 3, 2 and 7, 5, 3, 2. 
Skooting commences at 9 o’clock. The secretary is Mr. Chas. 
L. Eastman, 320 N. College street. 


* 

The secretary-manager, Mr. Fred E. McKay, writes us as fol- 
lows: “On May 19, 20 and 21, we will hold, midway between the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., a three-day tourna- 
ment at targets, and will add in the neighborhood of $1,000 to the 
purses. This shoot will be open to all, handicaps ranging from 
16 to 22yds. Handicap committee will be selected from the 
shooters. Any one will be made welcome, and given a square deal. 
Minneapolis has had the reputation in past years of holding the 
best shoots of the year, and does not propose that this one will 
be any exception to the rule.” Programmes can be obtained of 
the secretary. 

co 


Mr. C. G. Blandford, captain of the Ossining Gun Club, writes 
us as follows: “The next regular shoot of the Ossining Gun Club 
will be held on April 16, at 2 P. M. This will be the final practice 
sheot for the team preparatory to the team match to be held at 
Poughkeepsie on the 23d inst. The members of the club desiring 
to qualify for the team are earnestly requested to be on hand. 
The programme of our open shoot, to be held on Decoration 
Day, May 30, has seven events, three at 15 and four at 25 targets, 
entrance $1.30 and $2.50; totals, 145 targets, $13.90. Professionals 
may shoot for targets only; a special prize to high gun, providing 
three or more shoot. The shooters making first and second high 
averages will receive $5 and $3 respectively. Shoot rain or shine. 
One money to every three shooters; class shooting. Shooting will 
begin promptly at 11. Leggett trap.” 


The excellence of the scores made at the Interstate tourna- 
hent held under the auspices of the Bristol, Tenn., Gun Club, 
April 6 and 7, border on the marvelous. Mr. W. R. Crosby broke 
195 out of 200 on the first day, and 198 out of 200 on the second 
day; a total of 393 out of 400, or 98% per cent. Messrs. H. B. 
Money, A. M. Hatcher and R. L. Peirce on the first day were 
second high average with 198. Mr. R. L. Trimble was third with 
188. On the second day, Mr. Peirce was second with 193, A. M. 
Hatcher third with 191. The Bristol team broke 74 out of its 
first 75 targets. Crosby broke 99 out of his first 100, and Hatcher 
duplicated the feat in his second 100. All of which, in addition 
to similar happenings elsewhere, go to show that general trap- 
shcoting skill has developed to a degree far above old standards. 
The l6yd. mark is too short a distance to test modern ski 
targets. And yet, it would be much easier to evoke 
make the distance shorter than léyds. than to make it 


E 


at 
to 


if 


May 4 and 6 will be days of activity in the affairs of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Rod and. Gun Club, for those are the tourna- 
ment dates. The programme has ten events each day, 15, 20 and 
25. targets, $3, $4 and: $5 added money. Entrance is based on ten 
cents per target. The totals each day are: Targets, 190; en- 
trance, $19; added. money, $38. Manufacturers’ agents are invited 
to shoot for targets. Ship shells,to McCord, Gibson & Stewart. 
Eggleston, Hotel. will be headquarters. Average moneys. On a 
separate trap, there will be a 15-target re-entry handicap for a 
gold. watch, valued. at $35; entrance 50 cents. The committee has 
the following members: Messrs. F. C. Cutting, T. F. Adkin and 
H. M, Stewart. 

BERNARD WaATERS. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Poucukeepsigz, N. Y., April:7.—The warm spring sunshine, the 
regular monthly shoot, and. two cups to shoot for brought out a 
good, attendance to-day,.and, quite a lot of shooting was done. 
While several .good. scores were made, the shooting as a whole 
was very uneven, accountable by the fact that much experiment- 
ing was going on; nearly every ore had “something new” to try. 

In the race for the club cup, Winans was the lucky man, while 
Rhoades, after being tied by Du Bois for the Traver cup, suc- 
ceeded in landing a winner with a full score in the shoot-off, in 
which event Rhoades needed but one more break to make the 
score a perfect one. 

On Monday, the 4th inst., Claymark, who for a number of years 
had been one of this club’s most active members, and at one 
time its secretary, bade all of his friends good-by and departed 
for Philadelphia, which place he will make his home, having 
business interests there. That the boys wished him success and 
pleasure in his new field, goes without saying. 





Events: is 6-4 6 @e te Ss 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 2 2 2 2 
EID wivcuadvedtadentancddetenase 10 8 6 9 YM 2 2 17 2 
MIE Mn. dasteneenéasaducdwatnness 5 8 6 7 8 18 2 2 16 
MET Scxuadudaqugnesavaodaadadxades a Oe 2 cn ce ae ee ae ee 
RE, \acchueeasscduabenedavinads ee, a eae ee 
Frank 7 eS. Oitates 2a. cue 
Winans ... ww &£ CE TSE Eee 
Cheney ... Roe gsc ae: eee 
Marshall iad, ahd Ge Sk 
Du_ Bois -8 18 20 16 9 
Smith er - 73 2 
Club Cup. Traver Cup. 

Broke. Added. Total. Broke. Added. Total. 

Traver 21 2 23 20 2 22 

..18 4 22 20 4 24 

18 6 24 17 6 23 

5 7 12 8 7 15 

18 4 22 20 4 24 

17 5 2 13 5 18 

17 3 20 19 3 22 

17 5 2 13 5 18 





The cup scores are the result of events 6 and 7 with added 
breaks. The Rhoades-Du Bois tie was shet off in event 8. 





The Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, 


BetHLeneM, Pa., April 9.—The scores of the all-day shoot 
held April 7 by the Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, of the Bethle- 
hems, are appended. The day was a fine one, and the shooters 
turned out in good humor. High average was won by Mr. J. 
Mr. H. Schlicher, of Allen- 


Pleis, of Easton, with 159 out of 180. 
town, second, with 151 out of 180. 








Events: 12345678 9100112 
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H. F. Kocu, Sec’y. 


New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., April 9.—In spite of the bad weather 
the shooters of the New York Athletic Club turned out strong ‘to 
shoot for the J. P. Sauer & Son shotgun, which will be the prize 
of the series through April and May. Mr. R. A. Rainey cap- 
tured the gun, as well as the April cup, and he tied with Mr. 
Greiff for first prize in the special handicap. 

The main event, 50 targets, handicap, for gun resulted as fol- 
lows: W. J. Elias (8) 33, J. D. Foot (10) 39, F. Barner (4) 40, 
King (15) 35, G. E. Greiff (3) 46, Capt. Nelson (8) 44, W. Land 
(4) 40, R. A. Rainey (8) 48, Sedam (8) 38. 

April cup, 25 targets, handicap: W. J. Elias (4) 19, J. D. Foot 
(5) 20, F. Barnes (8) ‘23, King (8) 24, J. Nelson (4) 18, G. E. 
Greiff (3) 22, R. A. Rainey (2) 25, Dr. Brown (9) 14, W. Land (2) 
17; Sedam (3) 20, Williams (0) 23. 

No. 3, special handicap, 15 targets: Elias (3) 12, Barnes (3) 8, 
King (4) 12, Greiff (1) 15, Rainey (1) 15, Sedam (3) 13. 

Mr. Rainey presented a cup, which will be shot for April 16. 


Rohter’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, O. 


Dayton, O.—In spite of the bad condition of the grounds on 
April 6, the attendance was very good. At the club’s regular 
shoot H. Oswald won the medal after a spirited shoot-off with J. 
W. Gerlaugh, J. Schaerf, and P. Hanauer. The scores: 

Club medal shoot, 25 targets, handicap of extra targets to shoot 
at. The number shot at is in parentheses: H. Oswald (35) 30, 
A. W. Ryan (35) 28, P. Hanauer (29) 26, J. W. Gerlaugh (27) 25, 
J. Schaerf (31) 25, C. F. Miller (29) 24, W. E. Kette (85) 24, C. 
Ballman (35) 23, C. Smyth (29) 22, J. Donohue (35) 22, J. Sapp 
(35) 21, F. Cook (82) 19, A. R. Lehman (35) 13. 

Five shoot-ofis, 5 targets each. Hanauer and Schaerf dropped 
out in the first: Oswald 5, 5, 5, 5,5, Gerlaugh 5, 5, 5, 5, 4. 





Norwich Shooting Club, 


Norwicu, Conn.—The trapshooting season of the Norwich 
Shooting Club is well under way, and the plans for the prize 
shooting will be announced within a week. The scores of the 
contest on Saturday, April 9, were somewhat affected by the rain 
and mist, and were as follows: 


Events: 1 2 8. Events: 4.2: @ 
Targets: 2% 2 2% Targets: 2 25 2 
CREE ecccccecceccace ID Ie BOSS eriicc BBS 
Dolbearo ....ccccceeee 18 17.19 Gates ..ccccccccessee 14:17 2. 
re Tt Tay eee Ee 

A Géncncecwecccse, SE UE G0 WEEE déesizeceditecess: Un IE a 


I, P. Tarrr, Sec’y. 











at ee T. E. Hubby. Chas. W. Budd. Frank E. Butler. Tom Marshall. J. L. Head. mm. &. "icikes. 
nate alanine). —-- ~-- <aahess ae 2 el 
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Belden, 28 . ’ 16 
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Jersey City, N. J. April 10.—These scores were made at the a. x gs 28 16 
last shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. The attendance was not as Cardelis, erase rzn terse es? =e oe 3 
large as at the last shoot, but on April 17 we expect a big crowd. Muench, 28................... :00120010111122212000—12 
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If the day is fair we will give all shooters a good time. | eat = ecevnesvesensnssconcvenveevesense cy 7 
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ia as a : ON CEM AES ~00220000120*11011120—10 
East Millstone, N. J.. April 11.—The trapahooting ocsspn closed = LEE “nnn .”'#1202110011101200222—13 
here with a merchandise shoot on April 2, which was very Suc- Newman, 36........cccscscsseseseseseseecs . 002*0102100*12210222—11 
cessful, although not largely attended. The visitors who partici- Wellbrock, 28..........ssseeeeeeee . -021211112201210021°2—15 
pated in the shoot were the veteran Bissett, of South River; Dietzel, 28 ......s.eeeeeeeeeeees + -22222213021121222222—19 
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Nelson, of Brunswick Gun Club; Messrs. G. and F. Winthrop, of == Voss, 30.0000 ooo evenececeeceece "Aatgtaatpaoon 022 t1 
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Bissett shot in excellent form, shooting the entire programme PE Son Co cc ccdbentebvccoovecosskecasee HOLOOLIOOIZTTTITIo—Ae 


through at a 90 per cent. clip, which was a very clever per- 
formance on so windy a day. He won the .22cal. rifle and also 
leather gun case. Van Cleef and Wilson captured several of 
the other merchandise prizes, while Welsh was high gun of the 
heme club and also largest winner of sweepstakes of the day. A 
large number of spectators saw a successful season brought to a 





close. The referee was Mr. Pace. Scorer, Mr. Swenson. 
Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 1314 15 16 
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Events 2, 5, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 ¥ were sweepstakes. All cohen 


were for merchandise prizes. 
F. W. Remsen. 


Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., April 9—No. 10 was of special interest because 
of a match between Messrs. Fitch and T. E. Batten for a prize, 


Mr, Fitch conceding a handicap of 5. As will be seen by the 
scores, Mr. Batten won. Scores 25 to 24. Mr. Batten’s win was 
a gift. 


Event No. 1 was a handicap match, 26 targets. Geo. Batten and 
T. E. Batten tied for first place, and by previous arrangement the 
prize, one year’s subscription to Forest anp STREAM, was 
awarded tc Mr. Winslow, who had the next highest score. 

Event No. 2, was also a handicap match. Messrs. Crane, Ken- 
dall and Holzderber tied for first place, and on the shoot-off at 
25 birds, Crane won, with a score of 22 broken. Prize, a pair of 
hunting boots. 

Event No. 3, 20 doubles, was won by Wheeler, with a score of 
17; prize, a box of shells. 

Mr. Fitch made a score of 74 out of a possible 80, completing his 
shcoting for the loving cup and tying Mr. Kendall’s 232 out of a 
possible 250. Ties to be shot off next Saturday. 

Very foggy toward the close; heavy showers. 
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No. 3 was at 10 pairs. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., April 6.—The main event of the Hell Gate Gun 
Club shoot for April was at 20 birds, Prizes won on doubled 
point handicap, for regular club race of 10 birds. Klenk and Selg 
divided first and second with 6 points each. _ Forster, Wolfe and 
Dietzel were third, fourth and fifth. Schorty, Belden, Trostel, 
Wilson and Brennan were sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth. 
Weber and Voss eleventh and twelfth. Hughes, Van Valkenburg, 
Meckel, Cresci, Garms, Krebs, Bandendistel and Dannefelser were 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth. Dave, Newman.and’ Wellbrock were 
twenty-first, twenty-second and twenty-third. Shappert, Fuchs and 
Schlicht twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth. Siebel and 
Gardella, twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth. Doherty, .twenty- 
ninth, Muench and Cunningham thirtieth and thirty-first. The 
sgcores: ; 








U. M. C. SOUTHERN SQUAD. 








U. M, C, Southern Squad Wind Up. 


InpranaPotis, Ind., April 2.—The Southern touring team 
caught up here with their forward man, Frank Butler, and a 
royal time they had. The only thing that marred the pleasure of 
the shoot was the strong wind, causing low scores. A side wind 
has a decided sweep across the local territory that adjoins this 
beautiful shooting park. 

The worst troubled shooter on the ground was W. H. Heer. 
Taking into consideration the number of shoots that Heikes had 
engaged, Heer was compelled to break 94 to beat him out for 
the high average. So, when Heer tried out two 25s and got 21 
each, it was a worse puzzle than ever. Billy did do a thing or 
two; he went to shooting high, and to his own surprise made the 
first 25 straight; then he went at it strong, closed the 50 with a 
49, and the next 50 the same, a total of 98. This gives him the 
score of 39 out of the last 400 shot at. Look at the scores made 
by all the others shooting, then you will see .what shooting he 
actually did. The scores: 


U. M. C. Team. 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 T’l. Targets: 
Marshall 16 18 20 17—71 Britton .. 










Budd 18 20 22 19—78 Michaelis 

Heer . 25 24 24 25-98 Nash ....... 
Fulford 24 22 23 21-90 Bell ...:. 

oo eee 21 22 24 22—89 Moeller .......... 


Shooting at 100, Taylor broke 50, Dark 538, Dixon 72, Tripp 
73, Allen 68, Dishman 76. 


Mencmicee Gun Club,’ 


MeEnomineg, Mich., April 4—The weather being quite spring- 
like and inviting, several of the boys got up their enthusiasm and 
met on the grounds back of the hotel for their first tryout. There 
was no let-up until 250 shots had been fired. Some good scores 
were made, that of Kane being the best. McQueen, of Bay City, 
was present, and helped boost the club he organized. Mr, F. H. 
Siefkin was on the ground sowing up the new automatic rifle, 
Scores: 





Events: 123 46 67 8 Shot 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 252530 at. Broke. 
Woessner .......ccceeeees 18 23 22 20 19 20 19 21 205 161 
Hammersmith 21 21 23 2220191923 206 168 
SE esecsten 19 19 22 24 23 242128 206 180 
McQueen 2221... 22212219... 160 12% 
iotines — 16 22 21 23 22222122 206 169 

oenkule © pa le 20 be 20 50 44 
Clough -. 2224191924 1380 108 
Bottrell -- 181720 6.. 85 61 
Goslin <adiiupian pees 25 22 
Bottfol .. o 26 PARED 0s v3) 62 
A M Gree os O80 és 25 17 


Match, 10 pairs: Juttner 17, Kane 19, Clough 11, Hammersmith 


15, Woessner 12. 
Springfield (Ohio) Gun Club. 


Tue regular shoot of the Springfield, O., Gun Club was held 
on April 2. The attendance was good. The Young handicap 
medal was won by Young, with a straight score. Henderson 
won ‘the first contest for the Wilson trophy, making a straight 
score also. 

The club offers good sport at its amateur tournament next 
month; 180 targets on each day, a total of 360 targets divided 
into 15 and 20 target events. The $50 added money will provide 
four high average prizes; open to all. Capt. B. Downs, Arthur 
Gambell and Rolla O. Heikes will handicap; 16 to 20yds. 









Events: 123 Events: 123 
Targets: 25 25.25 T’l. Targets: 

Poole ... -. 13 20 18—51 Watkins . 

Young .. -. 23 23 ..—46 Hartman 

Downs .... - 1817 ..—35 Miller ... 

Henderson 14.19 ..—33 Phillips .. 
aw 16 18 ..—33 Rankins . 

SED ec coche codukes 12-138—25 Weaver ,........s.. 7..—T7 


Young handicap medal shoot, 25 targets: Young 25, Poole 20, 
Downs 19, Miller 17, Henderson 15. 

Event No. 4, Wilson trophy, 25 targets: Henderson 25, Young 
23, Watkins 21, Poole 21, Shaw 19, Downs 19, Miller 17, Phillips 
16, Rankin 18, Slough 13, Wesver 7. 


W. H. Heer. 


Col. J. T. Anthony. 


Middletown Shooting Association. 

Mipptetown, Del., April 9.—The last shoot for the Parker 
gun, donated by Parker Brothers, was held on the 7th inst. The 
competition in the series was quite close; therefore there was 
much interest manifested in this shoot. There was quite an as- 
semblage of spectators. The gun was won by Ed. E. Massey. 
The poor scores, or, rather, showing, were due chiefly to the 
sliding handicap. When one of the shooters made a score he was 
handicapped by his score, as is shown by the handicaps of Parker 
gun event below. And we might say the 40yd. targets were a 
trifle stiff for most of the members, as the trapper was an ex- 
wheelman, and would send target after target from 45 to 60yds., 
though the shooters would ask “his swiftness’ to reduce the 
speed, he seemed to have but one gait, and there he stayed. 
This. shoot was divided into eight events, and all members of the 
Association who desired to enter the contest were eligible. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. also donated one of their 
repeating guns, which was shot off at 100 targets. The shooting 
was also very close and exciting in this event, as Brother Martin 
did a 24 clip in his first 25, and did not stop leading until he got 
past the 75 mark. After the Winchester gun event, Dr. W. E. 
Barnard defended the gold challenge medal in the same old style, 
this being the fourth time he has defended it. The club has 
secured several new members, and they hope to increase the club 
membership considerably during the summer. Below are scores 
of the day’s shoot: 

Parker gun: 





Events: 12346678 Total 
S E Massey......... wannsssonsvesancs BEE UE xs ss ¢ ae 
GEE  abasnessckene> - 201420 816 81916 106 
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SREVEMS cccccccccccece me} Pe Pra on 
EINE, odecccnsseseseset 12. 14:18 2101913 201i = 101 
Ed Massey - 13 12 2015 21 212019 116 
Wf NE ccccantkasccscccescoccbodshesdl 2 oo co oo 17D eco 


Parker gun handicap: Those scoring 16 stood at l5yds.; 17, 
lbyds.; 18, 16yds.; 19, 17yds.; 20 and 21, 18yds.; 22, 19yds.; 23, 24 
and 25, 20yds. 

Winchester gun, distance handicap: 





Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 
S E Massey, 18...... 16 201722 F Pool, ...0- np ane 16 14 17 19 
Barnard, 18.........++ 17 16 16 14 Duryea, 16.. --» 1717 1517 
Ed Massey, 17........ 15111716 Steele, 16.. -- 171713 6 
Se) ee 19 211720 H Pool, 14. - 1213 14 15 
BOUNTIE, ‘Blesssccsecs ss 24 17 17 16 


Gold challenge medal: Barnard 21, F. Pool 18 





Cincianati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati.—April 9 was a bad shooting day. Heavy showers 
of rain and a strong wind prevented as large an attendance as 
usual, and also kept the scores below the mark in some cases. 
In the cash prize contest, Faran and Linn tied for high gun 
on 44, Maynard second with 40. Gambell mage an excellent 
score in this event, breaking 46, but did not shoot from his 
handicap distance, and was not competing. 

Little practice shooting was done, and the boys were all 
through by 4 o’clock. 

Cash prize contest, handicap, 60 targets; Gambell (16) 
46, Faran (18) 44, Linn (18) 44, Maynard (19) 40, Block (18) 34, 
Pohlar (18) 33, Herman (16) 31, Falk (16) 29. 

Additional scores were made April:8. Gambell, Dreihs, Ahlers 
and Medico shot a match in connection with this event, two high 
men out. The scores show that the two former got left: 

Allowance handicap, 100 targets: Medico (12) 93, Williams (18) 
94, Ahlers (10) 92, Gambell (10) 90, Dick (32) 100, H. Sunderbruch 
(40) 100, Dreihs 79. 


Gem City Gun Club. 


Dayton, O.—The club held its first medal shoot of the season 
on April 2. A large crowd was present. A strong wind kept the 
scores low. The club used a new handicap system, each member 
being allowed as many extra targets to shoot at as he missed in 
the first 25; high gun to win; thus Rike lost 8 out of 25 and shot 
at 33. Rike and Munbeck tied on 29, and in the shoot-off the 
former won. The scores: 

Club medal shoot, 25 targets, handicap; number shot at in 
parentheses: Rike (83) 29, Munbeck (37) 29, Oswald (30) 26, 
Craig (29) 26, Spangler (28) 25, Breene (32) 25, Butler (40) 24, 
Bish (38) 24, Haas (40) 24, Wertz (35) 24, Taylor (34) 24, Suman 
(33) 24, Tibbals (35) 28, Kempert (28) 22, Cord (34) 22, Smith (34) 
21, Clark (29) 20, Lenox (28) 20, Anway (40) 20, Schimer (37) 19, 
Keman (36) 19, Stiver (33) 19, Sapp (83) 18, Brandenberg (33) 17, 
Anderson (34) 17. 





Cleveland Gun Club, 


Crevetanp, O.—Twelve shooters took part in the semi-monthlly 
shoot of the club. A strong wind made the conditions hard. 
Grant, Class B, was high gun of the day with 31. 

Club. shoot, 40 targets. The scores: Class A—Jack 28, Williams 
25, Alex 20. Class B—Grant 31, Martin 27. Class C—Hopkins. 28, 
-Nepter 22,,-Mack 20. Class D—Sheldon 29, Hull 28, Wallace 20, 
Cannon 17, Bowasa. 
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Interstate Association Tournament at Bristol. 


Bristot, Tenn., April 9—The tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, held on the grounds of the Bristol Gun Club, April 6 
and 7, was remarkable and unique in several features. First, the 
Bristol crack team led off by breaking 74 out of the first 75 
targets shot at. Second, W. R. Crosby broke 99 out of the first 
100 shot at. Third, Mr. A. M. Hatcher broke 99 out of the second 
100 shot at. Lastly, twenty-six contestants shooting through the 
entire first day’s programme, made a grand average just a frac- 
tion under 90 per cent. This is probably a record-breaking score, 
as many of the professionals on the grounds frankly admit that 
they never saw such shooting before. 

The weather conditions the first day were anything but favor- 
able, a drizzling rain falling nearly the whole time the events 
were being shot. . This, no doubt, helped to keep down the at- 
tendance somewhat. 

Mr. W. R. Crosby was high gun the first day with a score of 
195 out of 200. Messrs. H. B. Money, A. M. Hatcher and R. L. 
Peirce were in second place with 193 out of 200. Mr. R. L. 
Trimble was third high gun with 188 out of 200. 

The second day was much more favorable for shooting pur- 
poses, and several new faces were seen at the firing points. W. 
R. Crosby kept up his good work of the first day, and was again 
high gun, with the remarkable score of 198 out of the 200 shot at, 
and right here I wish to say that the targets were not easy at 
that. R. L. Peirce was second high gun with 193, and A. M. 
Hatcher was in third place with 191. 

The arrangements at the grounds were found convenient, and 
the contestants expressed themselves as well pleased with the at- 
tention and consideration shown them by the local club members. 
A Leggett trap and one set of expert traps, Sergeant system, 
were used, and both gave the best of satisfaction. This was the 
first experience of most of those who took part in the tournament 
with the Leggett trap, and many were outspoken in their praise 
of its working. 

There were few spectators present the first day, due no doubt 
to the inclement weather; but the second day they were out in 
force, among them being many ladies. 

Several extra events were shot each day after the close of the 
regular programme. The scores of the regular and extra events 









follow: 
Wednesday, April 6, First Day. 
Events: 123 465 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke. 
Forty-three ........ 15 14 18 13 15 19 14 11 19 15 15 17 200 185 
C C Bagiigh.. «<0. 15 10 19 14 15 17 14 14 18 14 15 19 200 184 
14 13 20 14 14 18 14 15 16 200 184 
14 15 20 15 14 20 15 15 20 200 193 
121417141414 $1117 200 171 
12 13 14 15 14 19 12 14 14 200 175 
15 14 18 15 14 18 11 14 17 200 183 
14 12 18 14 13 16 12 13 14 200 181 
13 11 16 10 13 18 13 15 18 2 162 
ll 12 16 12 146 20 11 12:18 200 171 
11 13 17 14 14 14 14 15 18 200 174 
13 12 16 15 12 19 13 15 17 200 181 
13 15 18 15 15 20 15 14.19 200 193 
12 19 13 13 17 12 14 16 200 172 
5 15 18 13 15 19 10 1117 200 172 
12 17 13 11 18 15 14 15 200 175 
5 14 18 14 15 18 15 14 18 200 183 
13 18 14 13 19 13 14 18 200 180 
R 10 16 12 11 17 13 11 15 200 155 
R 14 19 14 15 19 13 14 19 200 188 
H 14 20 15 15 19 14 13 20 200 193 
WwW 15 19 15 13 19 15 15 19 200 19% 
L 14 18 15 13 19 13 14 17 200 175 
WwW 13 18 14 14 18 14 13 17 200 174 
Ww 1996 60S ars i. cD GT 
E 15 18 15 14 19 14 13 19 200 «3=«184 
Cc 15 17 14 14 18 13 13 17 200 183 
Ww i o oe oe oe 1414619 13 14 1 100 91 
S L King se: Sa “ae Wale adh oe, ae 35 31 
R Burrow .. eT ey eee) eee | 35 23 
BE Ps awe ovicteecs oe: 00 eo! vd nave BMG 08 awe 20 15 
Extra events: 
Targets: 15 15 20 25 Targets: 15 15 20 25 
E K Bachman....... 14 13 19 25 W Gump 8 
C C English......... 11 15 20 21 T Cecil 
IMB heiesiadese 15 14 20 23 M 
A M Hatcher......... 15 14 18 24 T 
S W Rhea........... 12 15 19 .. G Richards 
C McAlister ........ 131318... W Hicks 
E H Storr........... 151316 24 SG 
R L Peirce. . 1415 20.. w% 
C N Otten. . 14 1417 22 B 
H Waters . 131319.. FB 
W_M Cecil. sa Dean oe 66 
i. éaseve - 15 14 17 22 Coo 
A Ascunks «. 13 1417-23 i= 
i reer Pree | B 
C G Nichols........141517.. S L 
Thursday, April 7, Second Day. 
Events 123 465 6 7 8 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 201515 209s at. Broke. 
Forty-three ........ 15 1419 13 1218 151420141417 200 
cc ish,....-, 151319 141419121419141319 200 185 
1M omen ARRRBVURURUR MW Te 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


ee WIM EEL 


PEACE 


‘OR WAR 


EVERYWHERE THE STANDARD 


~~ ~ 


United Stntea Caxtridke Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Agencies: 


{ 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 


{ 114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 








A M Hatcher...... 14 15 19 141419 151420141419 200 191 
S W Rhea......... 14 14 19 131418 141419121219 200 182 
W Hightower... 15 12 19 10 14 17 14 14 18 11 15 17 200 86176 

| D Carrier........ 13 14 20 12 15 20141419141418 200 187 
1 L Williams..... 12 111713 1113 .. .. .. .. -: :: 100 77 
T Anthony....... 15 11 18 14 15 18 11 11 17 14 14 18 200 «(176 
T Cecil..... “"") 12 13 16 13 1415 151316111516 200 169 

1 A Arra -) 1114.18 141419111218151317 200 176 
J King..... ’” 15 13 18 1413 17141219141414 200 177 
S G Keller..... .. 14 14 19 12 14 16 15 14.17 12 14 15 200 176 
R M Crumley..... 12 1219131119 91319121316 200 168 
R L Trimble....... 15 15 19 12 13 201414 20131514 200 184 
Chas McAllister... 12 i2 20 15 1418 13 15 20131218 200 182 
E H Storr......... 12 11 17 131419 131317111418 200 172 
R L Peirce........ 15 15 18 1415 2015 1419141519 200 198 
CN Otey........- 12 1319 131318131519141116 200 176 
H Waters. .......- 14 141713 1418131518151320 200 184 
H B Money....... 14 15 20 14 15 20 14 11 19 14 15 19 200 190 
W R Crosby......- 15 14 19 15 15 201515 20151520 200 198 
L G Richards...... 14 13 18 12 12 2013 1215141518 200 176 
p 814141413 16121419121220 200 168 
9121814 817101217121117 200 157 

"" 43 13 16:14 1518151519131420 200 185 

. 13 12 1913 15181514 20151217 200 183 

12 1418121315131015 81214 200 156 

». 10 916121117141315 91317 200 156 
~28U8%........84BEB Ww Ww 
91117101416141417141515 200 166 

PO ay va cd oc utes cn ad ae 6 44 

air wie. wane, at SRO ae 2 ae ee 70 

5 ce od ne ee Seas 14 16 70 60 





WB Kilgore....... .. c+. -s-. 4 91313418 10 7 





Aquidaeck Gun Club, 


Newport, R. I.—After ten days’ energetic work, the club is 
row located on its new grounds, with -traps installed, platform 
dewn and all ready to entertain members as well as visiting 
shooters. 

Opportunity was had on Wednesday to receive two of the latter, 
as Messrs. Neaf Apgar and T. H. Keller, Jr., attended the open- 
ing shoot on that day. Good weather was the fortune of the 
club, and some excellent work was done, particularly -by Apgar, 
he scoring 94 in 100. 

The occasion was also the twentieth shoot for the L. C. Smith 
bedge, which was won for the shoot by Alexander, with the 
very good total of 43, his high mark in the medal matches thus 
far. The scores follow: 


Events: 123 45 678910 Shot 

Targets: 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 15 at. Broke. 
ADEE ccccccccccccccvcecs . 9 9 91010 10 2413 100 94 
PICROMESE 2 cccacccccccces 13648 8 8 91015.. 125 81 
POUTIEE  Scvteccicivecedces 06 we 5 6 810 8 $1913 100 77 
Manchester ..........+00+ «+ + 910 77 8 82113 100 83 
PRGMROEE. oc ccccccccccvecs 00 ce es € 8 T 7 8 .. «- 50 38 
Goshimg .ccscccccccscccae os 0s oe 8966 8.... 50 37 
Powel ...0<cccccese 8998 5 516.. 110 77 
Mason ......-+.+ 568778 618.. 85 59 
Hughes ....... $364 6 9%... 110 86 
MeMmte sccccecese 8 5578 92012 100 74 
Dring .....+.- C6 66:8 2 .. a 60 38 
Macomber .... §436514.. 85 41 
Coggeshall ‘3 7 25 li 





vents 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 for L. C. Smith badge. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnester, N. Y., April 6—The Monroe county diamond 
medal championship of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club was the 
subject of close and excellent competition to-day between Messrs. 
H. M. Stewart, holder, and. Thomas F. Adkin, each scoring 94 
out of 100. They were to struggle again for it on Wednesday of 
this week. 

Monroe county diamond medal, 100 targets, resulted as follows: 
Stewart ........+- 21 24 25 24-94 Adkin ............ 25 22 25 22—94 

The scores made in the club spring handicap follow: 

Broke. ek Tot’l. 








Kershner CORE dis ec cence 21 23 
Shoemaker ll 28 Watson . 19 6 25 
Shoemaker ... 8 2 Stewart 23 =° = 
Shoemaker 8 24 Backus 18 7 25 
Rickman 5 27 Backus - 16 7 22 
Rickman ........ es Borst .. - 18 —_— 
Coughlin 6 2 Adkin . 2 1 24 
Coughlin 5 2 Doctor 1? 6 2 
re eee try 3 @ 
Io Alabama. 


Demorouts, Ala., April 5—The Demopolis Gun Club held a 
complimentary shoot to-day in honor of Mr. Max C. Hensler and 
Mr. J. G. Heath, of the U. M. C. Co., who were in the city. 
Col. N. G. Winn, our !eading sportsman, made an excellent show- 
ing, breaking 93 out of 100 targets. 

The Demopolis Gun Club is composed of the leading sportsmen 
of this section, who will devote considerable time to trapshooting 
this summer. 

The attendance locked on with much interest at the race between 

tessrs. Hensler and Winn, the former leading by oue bird only. 
Mr. J. A. MeK-nnon, «i Selraa, was alse on hand to shoot with 
us. The score follows: Hensler, cut-of 100, broke 04; Wipn. 8; 


McKinnon, Sj Vuigu, 81) bevy, 1) Le Loach 49 out of 75. 
Diss 


ae ee | ere ee Se OS 





Montreal Gun Club. 


Tue Easter Monday tournament held on the Montreal Gun 
Club grounds, Montreal, Quebec, on the 4th inst. was a decided 
success, though the scores were very low, which was due to the 
westerly gale that blew down across the traps. The wind was 
gusty. It knocked the targets in all directions and puzzled the 
best ‘shots to make connections, 

The great event was the five-man team between the St. Huberts 
of Ottawa, Ont., ‘and the Montreal Gun Club team, one man wa 
at 15 targets per man. The targets were thrown from five expert 
traps, unknown traps, which make the hardest kind of shooting. 
The trophy was the Montreal challenge cup, which was held by 
the champions, the Montreal team. 

St. Hubert—Cameron 12, Henry 10, Heney 14, Deslaurier 9, 
White 5; total 50. 


Montreal—Aubin 8, Lyne 10, Kearney 9, Eaton 8, Dumont 4; 
total 39. 

The Ottawa team won by the wide margin of 11 targets, and 
takes the trophy back to the capital of the Canadas with them. 

Below are the scores of the other.events. Besides Montreal and 


Ottawa, the cities of Sherbrooke and St. Hyacinthe were repre- 
sented: 


Events: 





* 123 465 67 _ Shot 
- areets: 10 25 10 20 2510 20 3=at. Broke. 
yan dacqentiamedecstnndbne 921 71522 715 120 96 
moe Janesacd 920 519191017 , 120 99 
umont 820 51617 813 120 87 
ME Sieve cccadgdaieaaa $821 71822 416 120 93 
Heney dine Haina dul Gadtieking 620 91517 917 120 92 
Redmond 621 81517 718 120 92 
Deslauriers ae © ca. es © © oe ane s 
Henry sacmnetances 618 71419 714 120 rs] 
CER cc ccoddeces 518 71518 715 120 85 
W SY - cidaviiens 515 6 918 616 120 b 
Greene 2. cccces 216 61018 811 120 71 
Kearney ..... 5620 61316 715 120 82 
E asdale ....... 212 610.. 10 — os 
Candlish 216 71616 916 120 82 
St. Jean .... 418 61115 .. 12 tas 
Morin ...... a..8.@ F-22-6. ene 
Moreau OE GW cco cs oka ss 
Landreault 522 61719 914 120 91 
COG - lacas Guat ats te 08 ns oe oes 
McMahon . Co Ceres. a 
ONIN S:.wu catieens eeduécebanned ol 14 61216 $13 110 68 
Bray Ma eundsevdwesccecasscdveases os 16 61521 8 15 110 80 
Cameron 417 71218 718 120 83 
PNG Reh chicccdatuedociadensal de 1 > pee ong wn 
CUOR , cdhdbvgkeusevecditocectonccenes:’ 4s 14 61214 56 9 
OE htthstntdibadwessassaiguhen ad ot 64 ae pin ole 
CH cclimetteds <dadecdcpecaciénes, ce c6h0 1819 6.. 
TRO Mab eb cdekcsnddeccedicccnse ca 46 on. <6 15 611 
WO AeedlaRaptdtendvcnbuns gdentaads ab’ en an) oe! es | 
POM ict A adiaduetends ctqcdade uniae aa. déec 210 


Five expert traps were used in all of the events. Event 1 was 
unknown traps; event 4, reversed angles; and all the other events 
were known angles. 

After the regular events were shot off, there were several other 
scratch events and miss-and-outs which gave lots of fun for the 
boys. 

Mr. Craig was the umpire in the trophy match, and Mr. N. P. 
Leach the umpire in the other races. 

This defeat has put the Montreal shooters on their mettle, and 
they are soon going up to Ottawa to recapture that trophy. They 
are also after the Robin Hood international team trophy, now 
held down in Swanton, Vt., and they are after several individual 


trophies, including the international individual one held in Cham- 
plain, N. Y. Ss. 





Shamokin Gun Club. 

Suamoxin, Pa., April 1—The appended scores were made at 
Park Hotel, near Shamokin. Each shot at 50 targets: Blue 
Ribbon 47, Capt. Longshore 38, Tovey 38, Kaseman 29, Ritchie 
broke 15 out of 25, Jackson 10 out of 25. 

The members of the club are divided into three classes, A, B 
and C. Prizes will be given to the first and second high averages 
of each class—shooting at not less than 200 targets during the 
season. 

A handsome gold medal has been presented to the club by the 
Hunter Arms Co., to be contested for, in a handicap shoot, dur- 
ing this season. The medal shall become the property of the 
person making the high average. 

The big spring tournament on May 25 and 26 promises to be a 
great success. The best shooters in America will be here. 


The scores for the month of March, made on the grounds, at 
Bunkill Hill, are: ; 





Class A, 
Shot ie Shot 
at. roke. v. it. 
Capt Lengshcre 50 41 . ae reer 50 — a 
1 Tones......... 50 40 .80 Blue Ribbon. ..100 73 % 
Peber 7.245. 6.S 50 39 78 Shipman .......100 o .69 
Dp 6S 5030 0 Ted 
+ Setler..... 5 3 d A nic cscecdees 
Kaseanan ....... 50 27 Aa Hanley rereetene Oo * 1 


Ciass 


8 ‘&Q _- ener | 


Fulton voce 


328 


sss! 


Western Traps. 


Tue secretary of the Natchitoche, La., Gun Club, informs ts 
that they have claimed May 24, 2% atid 26 as the dates for a 
tourtiament, 

Whett Frattk Butler was takitig leave of Tot Matshall arid his 
team, after the last shoot at Indiariapolis, he said, “Gentleitien, 
befote you fetutii to yout hotties I wotld like to tell you how 
thighty prot I feel about ‘you’ris all,”” aiid to thithk he had been 
Sotth otily three moriths, 

The Wabash, Ind., Gun Club have placeti in position a new 
Leggett ttap, which will be used in the comirig May 3 and 4 
tournament, atid the secretary, Austin Flynn, writes that he 
fully expects this to be otie of the best shoots held int the State 
in 1804. 

The Battle Creek, Mich., Gun Club has lately been reorgariized, 
the officers being: Dallas Carpenter, President; Lee K. Forsyth, 
Secretary; W. H. Wooden, Captain. Three hatidsome medals 
have been putchasetl, this beitig riectssafy, as thete are to be 
ofte hutidted metiibets, arid the shootets will be classified irito 
A, B atid C. As the State League tourriameiit will be held hete, 
this has stimulated the shootets to teriewed zeal in the cause. 
All afte goitig ii with etithtsiasin to make the slioot a suééess. 
Visitots will find a ctowd on June 15 arid 16. 

John Butmister, of Spitit Lake, sectetaty of the Iowa State 
Assoéiatioti, is putchasitig a tiumbet of trophies, to be given as 
ptizes on the occasiott of the State meet in his town. With old 
ttiatt Budd for presiderit, Fritz Gilbeft fot assistaiit, arid J. B. for 
sectttaty, it will be a go. Then the fish will have to suffer, if 
Kline is able to lead the gang. 

Last Mortiday, Salt Fork, ctaving revenge, sought out Deer 
Creek, Oklahoma, Club, on its own grounds and went home 
sadder and wiser. After shooting at 50 targets each, with eight 
men on a side, Salt Fork lost her flavor by the large majority 
oi & targets. Deet Creek is meetirig with a stormy career. The 
day was tot eqtial to that of Caldwell, yet the rain fell in dampen- 
itig style. The scores: 

Deer Creek—Strider 45, Souck 43, Ball 41, Hartman 39, Croft 38, 
Reid 38, Eberle 35, McAlpine 35; total 314. 

Salt Fork—Maple 38, Vansickle 36, W. Maple 36, Meim 36, Strinky 
31. Harooer 28, Teboro 28, Goldsmith 26; total 269. 

All details for the programme for the coming Schmeltzer tourna- 
ment are complete. It is known as the Interstate Midwinter 
Shooting Association. The Wyeth trophy will be put up, as will 
the Combs target trophy. There have been assurances of a large 
turnout, and the former shoots held this past season show a 
wonderful interest in these midwinter meetings. 

During the past four weeks Messrs. John Boa, of Chicago, and 
Ad. Topperwein, of San Antonio, under the charge of Thos. A. 
Cassetty, have been touring the States of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, giving exhibitions with shotgun and rifle. The wonderful 
things that Top can do with a rifle are well known to your 
readers, but of late it would appear that all the Winchester men 
have taken up trick shooting. Boa, during his part of the ex- 
hibitions, places two tin cans on the ground, fires a shot from the 
pump at each, striking under and raising them in the air, then 
fires two more shots, hitting each can twice before it reaches the 
ground. This is pumping the pump extremely fast; probably no 
other shooter can equal the feat. Boa reports having a good 
time, but that Cassetty is the busiest manager he ever struck, 
shooting daily and traveling nights. The exhibitions are making 
a hit wherever given. Boa has shot at 900 targets with an average 
of %.1. The tour will end April 10, when Topperwein returns 
to Texas for a few days, and then he goes to St. Louis to take 
charge of the Winchester exhibit during the World’s Fair, Boa 
going to the Indianapolis tournament, to take part in the League 
tournament. 


Mason City Gun Club. 


Mason City, Ill.—The home club is starting in for an active 
seasen, as the following scores will show. The weather was of 
the windy order, and though the scores are fair, they are not the 






regular average. Scores: 

Events: 6 78 910 Shot 

Targets: 10 10 10 te 10 at. Broke. 
A Mulford 8 10 10 § 10 90 
W Mulford ates g10 8 8 10 7 100 78 
Mangold ..... cose BD : »s 23d » 69 
Nadie 2.20.0... S MR we ote? 70 56 
Montgomery 3 8 rf" 2 2s 70 56 
Hubbard Bagh 80 48 
Dr Stone .. Ts TF 0 44 
Ludlam be ab' 46 G5 5S 2» 6 
DIOFTR wp crccccccccccccose 60°00’ bs 2 se 60 44 
ee ee ee 5 5 Gis Bess sn 40 16 


Trap at Enosburg Falls. 


Enossurc Fats, Vt., April 6.—There was an interesting trap- 
shooting contest here to-day on the club grounds. Expert shoot- 
ing. The targets were thrown 65yds. at sharp unknown angles, 
which makes the hardest kind of trapshooting. It was a three 
cornered race, between Leach, Greenwood and Dunham. The 
scores: : 


BE Eivninie'n cs teds ce cectonccsvessebes sesedeseva 11101111011101111011—16 

CegpAONE = 5 0 55. 06'n a cade icedeseticnscdecvbecedie 10911111111111110110—17 

ee ee 11110110110011111011--15 
Ss. 


BAKER SPECIAL PARAGONS. 


Strictly high grade. Built to order at regular prices. $60, $75, $200 
and up. Carefully fitted and highly finished. 
long established record for hard shooting and great durability. 


Send for FREE QUARTERLY and 1904 booklet fully describing all grades. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Eastern Amateur Championship, 

Sheepshead Bay, L. 1., April 6—The Eastern amateur indi- 
vidual champiotiship at Tatgets utider the auspices of the Sheeps- 
head Bay Guri Club, was a ptoriounced success in evety particu- 
lat. There wete twetity-five entties, of whom two wete classed as 
professiorials, arid thefefote ineligible in the competition for the 
cup. 

Mr. J. S. S. Remsen was: the victor with the excellent score of 
93, tying Mr. S. M. Van Allen, who was classed as a professional, 
and being otily one less than Mr. Sim Glovet, an acknowledged 
professional. Mr. Remsen shot in good style and time, centering 
his tatgets with admirable precision. 

The weather was not unfavorable to good shooting. The sky 
became overcast soon after the championship contest began, 
makirig an everi arid favotable light. A modetate wind blew 
across the ttaps ffomi riglit to left, making a rather fast left-quarter- 
ing target arid a high fight-quarteter. As a general proposition, 
the targets were riot hatd. Still, for many, the atmosphere seemed 
easier to hit: 

The club was gerietous itt the exterit of their hospitality. There 
were excellerit eatables in aburidanice, also there was mo reason 
for any one to suffer from any kind of thirst. 

A large atteridatice of visitots watched the competition from 
start to finish, When the cup wintier was announced, and the 
cup pfeseritation made with a neat arid appropriate speech by 
Mr. J. Pillion, the applause was hearty and prolonged. Mr. 
Remsen made a modest acknowledgment, atid heatty cheers were 
given for him. 

Following is a list of the shooters and their scores: J. S. S. 
Remsen 93, F. Smull 91, Hendrickson 90, C. Jap 89, G. Kowen- 
hoven 88, H. Brigham 85, W. Simpson 85, F. Bissett 84, F. 
Stevenson 84, W. Simmonson 82, G. Piercy 80, C. Eickhoff 76, 
P. May 76, A. Traver 76, Southworth 73, E. Lott 72, R. Schneider 
71, E. Reynolds 64, C. Gille 63, C. W. Kandall 59, J. Bradley 64, 
F. Palmer 61, C. Cooper 62, I. McKane 55, B. Waters 55, E. 
Voorhies 56, F. Krake withdrew, F. Crusen 48, F. Thies with- 
drew, R. Drede 38. 

Professionals: S$. M. Van Allen 93, S. Glover 94. 

Sweepstake events, 25 targets: 





EEE. occccvecccebacs 19 23 21 21 Stevenson ........... 2422. 
EIGEN ccc cocccesses 22 23 24 24 Hendrickson 23 25 23 25 
PECY  oxccconcccccccs 20 18 23 23 Remsen ...... Eh'se » 
Van Allen ........... 22 17 22 Palmer .... 13 24... 
Kowenhoven .......... 23... Greiff ... - 20 22 .. 
Simmonson ......... 19. Smull ....... oe és 
Southworth .......... WD oo Montanus eS 
DES . umsasepecseoceces 20 .. Voorhies ......... 900: e0-abs 
GIOVEE ccccccccccesece 2. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 9.—There was activity among the five 
shooters who attended the weekly shoot of the Brooklyn Gun 









Club to-day. Twenty-six events were shot. The scores: 
Events: 12345678 911213 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 
Capt Money 4566665845465 8 
TS TED cdwovsccetshsebsostense 6 S58 0 eS Oe Occ it es 
K Schneider Soo Bus Bon to ee eS 
FS Weaiget..-cccsve ose 746666 5 5 5.. 
Me WERE cccccccccevccvcesccce © nc ve os. pe 0s se ce en oe we se 
Events: 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 24 25 26 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 1515 25 2525 * * * 
Capt Money... 811 5 9 9 8121414 4 4.5 
G Kelly 101112 ..141019.... 6 2 7 
R Schneider B ca. co Oye se soe. ee 
JS Wright . 9:8... 8D i. «i... 462 
WEE co cntsosoncs ° 6 Sa» 


*Five pairs. ‘Joun ‘ss. W ‘RIGHT, “Mgr. 
Hendrickson—Van Allen. 

Freeport, L. I., April 9—On the grounds of the Freeport Gun 
Club to-day a match of unusual interest between Messrs. John P. 
Hendrickson, a stenographer of the Long Island City Magistrate’s 
Court, and S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, took place. The con- 
ditions were 100 targets and $100 a side. Many friends of both 
parties were present. The judgment of the majority favored Van 
Allen for a winner, but Hendrickson demonstrated that the de- 
gree of fame is not necessarily the measure of success. He won 
the match by a score of 90 to 88. Mr. Van Allen was not shooting 
in his average good form, his score being much below his average. 
A return match has beem arranged, time and ‘place to be fixed 
upon later. The return match will be looked forward to with 
keen A number of sweepstakes were shot afterward. 
The match scores follow: 


} Hendrickson. ..11111111111111111011010111102101119111110111111010 
n Q2000009 000 002009001 100001009191911101101.111111 101 —90 


interest. 





S Van Allen..... 109991910010011111011 11111001 119101111111100101 11111 
11111191100011110011201011119111111111111101011110—88 
Hamilton Gun Club, 
Hamitton, O.—The second trophy shoot of the season was held 


on April 7. The badge was won by B. B., with a score of 45. 
Stickels won by 45 in the first shoot. The visiting sportsmen 
on Thursdays will find a cordial welcome awaiting him. 

Club trophy shoot, 50 targets: B. B. 45, Link 44, E. D. C. 44, 
Dec 48, Stickels 40, Smith 40, Steinman 38, Ayres 38, Gingerich 
36, Shumaker 33. 


Baker guns have a 


for shooting under the Sergeant System. 


“ My Trap Scores,” 


to make a complete record of the shooter's 





[Apri 16, 1904. 


Georgetown Gun Club. 

Lexincton, Ky., April 8&—The Georgetown Gun Club, of this 
city, has come to life, and their spring practice has opened in 
eatnest. The tournament held here last year and the fine shooting 
of the visitors opened the eyes of the locals. The shooters over . 
the State realize that game is so scarce that there will be little 
shooting afield, so the traps will be resorted to for recreation. 

The U. M: C. Southern Squad and -the canvass made by the 
Winchester men throughout the South have set the boys going, 
and now it is up to the shooters to keep it going. The best advice 
to club members is not to shoot too much, nor too often, so as 
to get tired of the expense connected therewith. The following 
scores will show what our boys are doing as a spring starter. 


Events: 1234667 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 10101015151515 Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 
K Skinner... 8 91015151413 W oa? as 60. 06 cc 
Harp..... - 78 611 91110 i Geaves.. BAY ee 
Van Deren .. .. .. 11121113 C Clark ..... Soe 4 @ te . 
W Henderson... .. .. 13141513 RH "Smith: 6 6 8 81311 10 


Seven live birds, “enfin distance: 





i a a. 1111112—7 C Clark, 28............. 
W Henderson, 28 -0122212—6 G Graves, 26.. 
eee wandecess -1222102—6 J Harp, 28 
Van Deren, 28.........2212100-5 
SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


& R. 
E. H. Kessler, of St. Louis, used a Stevens Lord model 
-22 long rifle cartridges. 


The winner of the indoor pistol championship of the U. 
A., EB 
pistol, 


Hi. H. Pope, who tied the world’s reeord of 917 at 200yds., off- 
hard, 100 shots, Standard American target, shot on the grounds 
of the Rod and Gun Rifle Club, Lake Lookout range, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. He used his Stevens-Pope .33-caliber rifle, mounted 
with a Stevens-Smith telescope. This record was held previously 
by Mr. D. W. King, of Denver, Colo. Stevens and Stevens-Pope 
rifles now hold all records in the United States on all targets 
used for offhand shooting at 200yds, for all the different numbers 
of shots usually fired in contests pertaining to such targtes. 


The U. M. C. Squad, including T. A. Marshall, captain; R. O. 
Heikes, C. W. Budd, J. L. Head, T. E. Hubby, W. H. Heer, J. 
T. Anthony and E. D. Fulford, assisted by F. C. Butler, shot in 
sixty-five Southern cities and twelve Southern States during the 
last three months. The first five shooters mentioned broke the 
five-man squad world’s record by a score of 488 out of 500, at 
Palestine, Tex. Scores of 125 straight, 100 straight, 99 and 98, etc., 
out of 100 are some of the individual records. The Squad’s one de- 
feat was at Memphis, Tenn., when the winning team of amateurs 
all used U. M. C. shot shells. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington. 


Six-day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The third personally-conducted tour to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
present angen will leave New York and Philadelphia on Satur- 
day, April 23. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both direc- 
tions, transfers a assengers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
ticns at Old Point olen. Richmond—in fact, every necessary 
expense for a period of six days—will be sold at rate of $36 from 
New York, Brooklyn and Newark; $34.50 from Trenton; $33 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other stations. 

Old Point Comfort Only. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
cing trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at Chamberlin 
{otel, and good to return direct by regular trains within six 
days, will be sold in connection with this tour at rate of $17 from 
New York, Brooklyn and Newark; $15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 
from Philadelphia, a »roportionate rates from other points. 
For itineraries and fall information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; Court street, 
Srooklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Likewise an oyster stew, 
Salad, cake, a piece of pie 
And a bottle of pale brew— 
Then a few hours later 5 
She had a doctor, too. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


New Advertisements. 


Much of the hard work of rowing a boat may be attributed to 
the oarlock. More or less energy and power is lost by using in- 
ferior and old-fashioned oarlocks. The ball-bearing oarlock sold 
by G. H. Garrett, Jr., Auburn, N. Y., is a device that will be 
readily accepted by all who use rowboats. As the oarlock is 
absolutely noiseless, it will prove a great boon to the man who 
hunts and fishes. 


Of all the burdens of outdoor summer life, none is harder to 
bear than the discomfort brought by mosquitoes, black flies and 
other insects. ‘the Japstick, sold by the Culecide Co., Boston, is 
said to be very effective in driving these insects away, and the 
modest price at which the product is sold puts its use within the 
reach of every one. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Assoc jation Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 


The cover bears the title 


and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 


doings at the traps. The 


pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 


etc. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Cor. Liberty & Schoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. 


Bound in leather. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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APR?) 19° THE, U. M. C. SOUTHERN SQUAD. 





This Squad, including T. A. Marshall, Captain; R. O. Heikes, C. W. Budd, J. L. Head, T. E. Hubby, W. H. Heer, F. C. Riehl 
T. J. Anthony, and E. D. Fulford, assisted by E. C. Butler, shot in 65 southern cities and 12 southern states during the last three 
months. The first five shooters mentioned broke the FIVE-MAN SQUAD WORLD'S RECORD by a score of 488-500, at Palestine, Texas. 
Scores of 125 straight, roo straight, 99 and 98, etc., out of 100, are some of the individual records. 


The Squad’s one defeat was 
at Memphis, Tenn., when the winning team of amateurs all used U. M. C. shot shells. 


SEND FOR TRAP RULES AND RECORDS. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York, N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














Wuat Bitty anp Orners Dip at Bristo, S& ¢ | 


If Bristol, Tenn., were not known to history before, it would be after such shooting as was done there during the big 
Interstate Tournament, April 6-7. “ King William” Crosby broke 195 out of 200 targets the first day, and 198 out of 200 the 
second day, finishing with a run of 157 straight. H.B. Money won second average, with a score of 383 out of 400, and R. L. 


Trimble third average, his score being 372. Amongst the amateurs, A. M. Hatcher scored 384 and Bachman 370. All these 
shooters used Winchester Factory Loaded Shells—a significant fact. 


Another shooter who has been demonstrating the reliability and accuracy of Winchester Factory Loaded Shells is J, M 
Hawkins, of Baltimore. At Durham, N. C., April 5th, he broke gg out of 100, and 147 out of 150 targets. 


At Raleigh, April 7th, 
he broke 97 out of 100; and at Wilson, N. C., he reached the climax, breaking 100 straight. 


The superiority of Winchester Factory Loaded Shells isn’t a mere manufacturet’s claim. It is a fact that has been established 


and repeatedly proven at every shooting event of importance throughout the country. Bear this in mind and_insist upon having 


WINCHESTER] 


FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 
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THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, 


Naval Architects and Brokers. 





ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Buewey. ) 


Maval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Designer,”’ Boston. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and EN) GINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

29 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston. 


Telephones, Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


131 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors TO HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED; CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 





R. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


52 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St., “beste New York City 


Building, 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 


YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
—_——_—_—_— 


The Ball-bearing Oarlock 
A device that will do for the row- 
boat what the ball-bearing did for 
the bicycle. Every ounce of energy 
utilized. No clanking or squeak- 
ing; in fact, absolutely noiseless 
and frictionless. The ideal oar- 
lock for hunting and fishing. 
Furnished for either tight or loose 
oars. Write for descriptive circu- 
lar and prices. 


T.H. Garrett Jr.. Auburn, N.Y. 














ALERT. 
Thie epired wing of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern arth Apneiien, ane domme 


the Forest anp Srream by Carl Rungius, 
has been reproduced as an arto b 

ee in the full size of the Orginal drawing. 
7 ee es 2 ee, ee xe 
inches, It is the most faithful and effectiv > 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and 

a cent adornment when framed for 
ing on the wall. Price (mailed in a 
paid), $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 





When writing say that you~ saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 





















Yachting Goods. 
LOOK ‘i 


Nearly 1500 in use. 250 pounds of steam. 


WORKS: RED BANK, 


Hentiame catalogue free 
Cable Address: Bruniva, New York.’ Telephone address : 599 Cortlandt. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Ghe PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO. 


YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the 


ALMY 
BOILER 
is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 


with Yachtsmen. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER co. 
| Providence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 






Manutfacturers|of AiR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS for Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels. 
@ Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Shifts, 


Factoryzat Reading,:llass. Send for Catalogue D. #7 2%& 3 South St., New York, U. S. A. 


MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 


Mallins Galvanized 
Steel Pleasure Boats 































Made of steel. Practical indestructible. 
caulkings ‘Ideal boat for family” wee, summer ild of fine Pleasure and H Boats, 
. e 2 
Sees seat five persons incom- | Builders @ soline Launches, Small nf Boats, 
nthe welasiile 0 eemmer fort. The modern row boat for pleasage, safety and durability. Send for Catalogue. 
resorts, for family boating. 1 W.H. MULLINS, 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 





BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


— 


Yacht and Launch Fit 
tings a Specialty. 





The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. I 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices, 


J H PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 


Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, staunch, 


ace- 
ful. Made of best materials by skilful workmen. 
Styles for all purposes;'wide range of sizes and prices. 
Send sow for free illustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 01d Town, Me. 


Ghe Trapper’s Guide. 


A Manual of Instructions for Capturing All 
Kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with observations on the fur 
trade, hints on life in the woods, narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting excursions. 
By S. Newhouse and other trappers and 
sportsmen. 


This is the best book on trapping ever written. 
It gives full descriptions of all the animals which 
the American eae is likely to meet with, 
tells how they live, how to trap them-and how to 
care. for and cure their pelts. No man who is 
interested in trapping animals, whether it be 
muskrats or bears, should be without this com- 
plete manual of instruction. 

Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, 
$46 Broadway, New York. 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price, $12. 


This edition has been largely re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never before published, the 
total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 
ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. Build- 
ing a Yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. Seaman- 
ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 
General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 
the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht Racing; 
Handling a Yacht in a Match. Centerboard 
Boats. mterboard Boats for Rowing and Sail- 
ing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small Center- 
board Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. Clyde 
falling Bosts. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 
Bay, ingstown Boats. Cork Harbor Boats. 
Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 
Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 
of the Norfolk Broads. Small Yachts'and Boats 
of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 








A Sportman’s . MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Boat Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


En by Th 
dorsed by ousands of Sports- 


men. Air each end. Always ready. 
repairs. Send for handsome free book. 4s 


ff long, W.H. MULLINS“ 
beam. 216 Depot Street, + += + Salem, Ohio 


THE MAIN REQUISITE = ®*s"Pinescr'evan 


TS 
iS A PERFECT ENGINE... 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
The Loon, 36.ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 
Reliance, 37 ft.; speed, 14 miles per hour. Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execution Light to Race 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. Rock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% hours. 

We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles, (Send for our booklet). 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, !nc., West Mystic, Conn. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
Therefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, vt 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


No 














LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 


45 Broadway, New York. 





St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. 
Built of Cedar. All Boats Guaranteed. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 
WILBUR & WHEELOCK, - Clayton, N. Y. 


SMALL YACHT 
CONSTRUCTION ann RIGGING. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 
and numerous diagrams and details, By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


The author has taken two-d for practical demonstration, on enterboard boat water! 
z e of 
ese other a cruising cutter of 22 ft. waterline. Both designs show ioe little boats which a fay - 
ae i uirements. Full instructi even to the minutest detail, are given for the building of 
Pe ts. ¢ information is not confined to these yachts alone; they are merely taken as examples ; but 
wi — oon 3 = wooden Se according to the best most ethods. ° 
> building o' 5 ging. 

into the matter of tools and thon devotes a ah oautne ean se. Min Chaps itt 


tions are given for laying off, making the molds and a the frames, 








FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


difficulties of cutting the rabbet and fairin, over 
g the molds. Cha . is bering planking, 
and in the next cha; is told how to place the floors, shelf toi deck Mtg The ot ay i 


tothe of centerboard trunks and rudd cases, Gecks _ , 
ood cent peti’, lead and centerboards, rudd ts suing 


i cacenracan Secale aR OO | APPEARANCE COUNTS. 





If it is 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York. Ss PA R COATING 


the surface will preserve its luster and remain 
conditions, 








CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. | i22esne==™ 


By C. B. Vaux (“Dot”) 
‘ POR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY. 
'. Varnish and Color Grinders, 
45 Broadway, New York. 
69 Market St., Chicago, Wy, 


Price $1.00, 





